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Fuichas—’ ‘Time and 
“is a World's Fair ‘super- 


Travel 
Briefs 


by HARRY J. PRICE 


I. it has done nothing more, the 
personal victory of Britain’s King George 
and Queen Elizabeth on their triumphal 
tour from Quebec to Vancouver and east 
to Washington has served to throw into a 
well-deserved limelight that giant Domin- 
ion to the north of us. 

While most scribblers were prone to 
emphasize the fact that the Canadian 
Pacific liner, Empress of Australia, on 
which the King and Queen voyaged, was 
a former German vessel (as if that fact 
were of paramount importance to the 
royal tour), we thought the choice of 
this famous ship was a great gesture 


to draw attention to the vast size of | s 


Canada’s transportation system. 

You can circle the globe, for example, 
on the Canadian Pacific system and never 
leave the property — trains, hotels, and 
vessels — of the C.P. And the Canadian 
National, in addition to operating its 
famed trans-Canada railroad system, 
covers the Caribbean and the Lesser 
Antilles to the north coast of South 
America with fast, comfortable liners 
especially built for tropical voyaging. 


GOLDEN GATE 
EXPOSITION 


Old Missions and Rodeos . . . snow-capped 
mountain#\and orange blossoms . . . desert 
country and subtropic gardens ... deep-sea 
fishing’ and horse racing . . . smart shopping 
centers and a near-by quaint old foreign land 
+.a great landlocked harbor and a dozen white 
sanded beaches in the Southern California 
of your dreams ... THAT'S San Diego! 


FREE GUIDE 
Be sure to come to 
the Golden Gate 
Exposition by way 
of San Diego. 
Let us send you 
a FREE copy 
of “TheTrail 
of the 
Padres.” 


Address . . . Room 109 
San Diego California Club 


Seetn neces 


These latter are the famous “Lady” 


boats — Lady Nelson, Lady Rodney, and 
Lady Drake; and from Montreal and 
Quebec to Boston, Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, St. Lucia, St. Kitts, Nevis, the 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


Barbados, and Trinidad their gleaming 
white hulls and blue-and-white funnels 
are a fond and familiar sight to travelers. 

Similarly noted is the C.P.’s globe- 
trotting Empress of Britain, forty-five 
thousand tons of luxury afloat, and its 
elegant trans-Pacific “‘Empresses” — the | | it 


a. 

- feature. Also see the Longines 

| collection of historical timepieces 

- containing the original Longines | 
- Watches used by Byrd, Lindbergh, — 
Wilkens, Hughes and othersin their — 
history-making flights. Longines 
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Empress of Asia and Empress of Japan 
in addition to the Empress of Australia. 

If you’re looking for a “different” way 
of visiting the San Francisco and New 
York fairs this summer, what better 
suggestion for a new route than via 
Canada? 

One article — or a hendved, for that 
matter — couldn’t convey to you the de- 
lights of Canada’s scenic grandeur or of 
her perfect blending of the Old and New 
Worlds in cities, people, and customs. A 
description of the pleasures awaiting the 
visitor to the St. Lawrence, the Province 
of Quebec, the Saguenay, or the Gaspé 
alone would fill pages; and so also would 
any attempt to cover even briefly 
Ontario, the Thousand Islands, the 
Rockies, Banff, British Columbia, or 
Vancouver. 

Whichever is your choice and whether 
you look for rest and relaxation or for 
scenery and sport, you'll not be dis- 
appointed. 


turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up-to-date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
- Tennis - Swimming - 
Riding - Boating - Hiking 
- no hay fever. Season 
June 30-Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6. a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster, Travel Offices 


AIT TIS: 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Next Month 


and later 


MINNESOTA’S 
POLITICAL PRODIGY 
Isabel Hensen Masters 


All over the country, feverish Re- 
publicans are digging frantically for 
likely Republican politicians who 
might conceivably, someday, lead 
the G. O. P. back to its one-time 
national pre-eminence. Thirty-one- 
year-old Harold Edward Stassen, 
Governor of Minnesota, is one of 
the most promising of these “white 
hopes.” Here a fellow Minnesotan 
gives him the once-over. 


IN MEDIEVAL JERSEY 
J. L. Brown 


You probably never heard of the 
Society for the Establishment of 
Useful Manufactures. In that case 
you will be surprised to learn that 
it is a corporation (familiarly known 
as the SUM) which owns some four 
million dollars’ worth of real estate 
in northern New Jersey, which has 
been operating tax-free (!) under a 
special State charter since 1790, 
and which is so powerful that it has 
charged certain New Jersey cities 
sums ranging up to a million dollars 
for the privilege of using the natural 
waters of that part of the State for 
public purposes. This fabulous mo- 
nopoly has paid dividends of 120 
per cent and more to its owners, 
yet contributes exactly nothing to 
anybody else. 


A COUNTRY BOY GOES HOME 
R. Havelock-Bailie 
Remembering the sunny side of his 


backwoods boyhood in the Ozark 
hills, a man who has taken a licking 
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Clean Up, America! Editorial Foreword 


| You Can Make Your Government Save . 


Advice Is Nix 
The “‘Ex-Insane”’ Revolt 
The End of Pendergast 


| The Forum Quiz 


The News Abroad. No War Coming . 


Shall We Have “Union Now’’? A Debate 


I — For Our Peace and Prosperity, Yes! 
II — Union Now Means War Tomorrow 


The Women Men Marry 


| George Aiken: New England’s Favorite Son 
I Risked My Neck 


Army Aviation Is No Picnic 
The Artist’s Point of View . 
A Page for Poets . 


| Travel 

| The Book Forum 

| Toasts 

| The Record Review . 
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Tue Forum, combined with Toe Century Macazine (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.), is published 
monthly by the Forum Publishing Company, Inc. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year; foreign sub- 
scription $5.00, Canadian $4.50. Publication office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial 
and general offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Back copies not over three 
months old, 35 cents; all other back copies, $1.00. Five weeks’ advance notice required for 
change of address, and such notices must supply the old address as well as the new. Indered in 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope, 
| and addressed to the Editor at the New York office. No responsibility is assumed for the return 
| of unsolicited manuscripts. 

Printed in the United States of America. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at 
Concord, N. H., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1939, in the United States and Great 
Britain by Forum Publishing Company, Inc. No article in this issue may be reprinted in whole 
or in condensed form without express permission from the publishers. 


* Subscribe to FORUM * 


A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 


IT GIVES YOU BOTH SIDES, ALL SIDES OF IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please enter my subscription to FORUM for 
O 1 year $4 0 2 years $6 (1 3 years $8 
0 Send me a bill 0 My remittance is enclosed 


in the complicated civilization of 
modern business goes back to the 
mountains to remake his life from 
the ground up. 


WHAT PULLS YOUR STRINGS? 
Winfred Rhoades 


Winfred Rhoades contributes an- 
other of his helpful articles on per- 
sonal psychology, prying into the 
recesses of the mind to find out 
why men and women wreck their 
lives by failing to recognize the true 
causes and motives of their own be- 
havior. 


EASTWARD THE STAR 

OF REFORM 

Oswald Garrison Villard 
A dean of American liberalism sur- 
veys political events of recent years 
with a long eye and attempts an esti- 
mate of the eventual place of the 
New Deal among the American 
movements of political reform which 
preceded Roosevelt IT. 


inn i, one op Li 
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Your Choice of These BEST. SELLERS 


Originally Published at Prices 


NOT overstocks or old books — but brand new editions 
of best-sellers! Volumes you've always wanted to 


read and own — now available to you in one of the great- 
est book offers ever made by Forum Magazine. Go over 
this list now. Check the coopantingS titles you would like 
to read and to have in your home. En 

on the coupon below and receive — for 5 days’ 
examination — as many as you wish! 


455, LIVE ALONE AND LIKE 
*IT — Marjorie Hillis. 
Gay, wise, witty. Tells you how to 
get a lot of fun out of life even if 
you're not marri.d! 79¢ 


424, ™ BARRIOS AND MOR- 

LS — Bertrand Russell. 
Sufficient dynamite to shake any- 
one free from the stifling shackles 
of convention! 79¢ 


450 NEW ART OF WRITING 
* AND SPEAKING THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE — 
Sherwin Cody. A_ simplified, 
Gne-caving course in effective 
writing and speaking of the Eng- 
lish language which discards all 
confusing details. Contains: Gram- 
mar Simplified, Word Study, 
Composition, Story Writing and 
Journalism, How to Do Business 
by Letter, Dictionary of Errors. 
Punctuation. Entirely new format. 
Over 500 pages. Over 400,000 cop 
ies sold at 24% times this, price! 


W 98¢ 

40: AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
* BENVENUTO CELLINI 

— The great artist, lover, duelist; 
his tumultuous life and love affairs. 
New edition. Unexpurgated. //- 
lustrated. 98¢ 
412 GREATEST PAGES OF 
* AMERICAN HUMOR — 
Stephen Leacock. A big omnibus 
of great American humor — from 


Washington Irving to Bob 
Benchiley. 89¢ 


457 GREEN HILLS OF AF- 
* RICA — Ernest Heming- 
way. Hemingway's account of his 
experiences on safari; exciting and 
told in typical Hemingway (aan 
410 fAMOUS TRIALS OF 

* HISTORY — Lord Birk- 
enhead. Tense, ats moments 
during the most thril ng court- 

a 


room dramas the world has oS 
known. 


453 HAMMOND’'S READY 
* REFERENCE ATLAS 
AND PICTORIAL GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLD — With 
all the latest maps and data, in- 
cluding new maps of Europe — 
Germany's annexation of Austria 
and Sudetenland, new Hungarian 
and Polish territories. Invaluable. 
A great value at only — 98¢ 


433. TEST PILOT — a 
Collins. Exciting, dramatic 
pages from the life of the man who 
was America’s greatest airplane 
test pilot. 59¢ 


693 BLIND MAN'S YEAR — 
* Warwick Deeping. The 
beautiful, sympathetic romance of 
a young novelist and a young 
aviator by the author of Sorrel and 
Son. 79¢ 
616. ¢ CHALLENGS TO HAP- 

NESS — Maysie Greig. 
The ann gripping ee of a 


proud young girl whose 
gamble was a love affair. plea 


668, SECRET MARRIAGE — 
* Kathleen Norris. One of 
her most popular romances. 79¢ 


699 WINNER TAKE ALL — 
end eppening’ vamanse of tae 
romance of two 
spirited young moderns. 79¢ 


circle the numbers 
FREE 


448 MANNERS FOR MIL- 
* LIONS Sophie C. 
Hadida. The correct thing to do 
on every occasion; morning, noon 
and night; on all kinds of dates, 
social events, parties, —— 


etc 

443. ARTURO TOSCANINI — 
Tobia Nicotra, A_ sym- 

pathetic portrait of the life and 

genius of the greatest figure in 

music today. 89¢ 


611 BROOME STAGES — 
* Clemence Dane. The ro- 
bust novel of an English theatrical 
family that sold 100,000 copies at 
$3.00. 98¢ 


628. MIRACLE — Bruce Mar- 
shall. “Absolutely enchanting” 
says Christopher Morley of this 
story of a humble little priest who 
dares to orm a miracle and 
transfer a dance hall from Edin 
burgh to arock in mid-ocean! 69¢ 


640 JAMAICA INN — Daphne 
* du Maurier. A wild, swift 
novel of high adventure and mys- 
tery — by the author of ——_ 


676. THEATRE — Somerset 
Maugham. The secrets of 
a woman's innermost life — a 
superb dissection of a woman's 
heart and soul. 89¢ 
456 TONIGHT AT 8:30 — 
* Noel Coward. These bril- 
liant plays by the author of Caval- 
cade make superb reading. 89¢ 
625 YOU CAN'T HAVE 
* EVERYTHING — Kath- 
leen Norris. Can a young woman 
retain the devotion of her children 
and also find absorbing happiness 
with her second husband? 7% 


FATHER MALACHY'S 


446 FOUNDATIONS OF 
* AMERICA. A brand new 
book of vital interest for reading 
or reference that should in 
every American home today. 89¢ 
420 MEMOIRS OF CASA- 

* NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. /I- 
lustrated 98¢ 


SS 
THORNE SMITH'S 
Rabelaisian Tales — All 
Illustrated by Roese 
§80 TOPPER TAKES A TRIP. 

* Mr. Topper on the ribald 
Riviera. 79¢ 
662. RAIN IN THE DOOR- 

WAY. A mad saga of sup- 
pressed desires in a world where 
triple martinis are served in ae 
621 DID SHE FALL? More 

* hilarious, uproarious ad- 
ventures. 79¢ 
672. THE GLORIOUS POOL. 


The gay tale of a man who 
found his lost youth again. 79¢ 


EXAMINE FRE 





NOW ONLY 


dE DS 


FULL LIBRARY SIZE 
Cloth Bound 


Don’t let the sensationally 
low prices of these books mis- 
lead you. Every volume is 
handsomely bound in cloth, 
rich in workmanship, designed 
for permanence in the home 
library. NOW you can get 3 
or 4 books at the price you 
usually pay for ONE. Select 
the ones you want — circle 
the numbers on the coupon 
below and mail it today. 
Quantities of some titles are 
limited; order at once. 


441 SINGING IN THE RAIN 
*— Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe. Inspiring heart-to-heart talks, 
nu out of the matter of life 

itself. 90th thousand. 69¢ 


DANGER IN THE DARK 
girl flees from her prenuptial party 
to keep a tryst with a former lover 


and finds her bridegroom 
murdered! 79 


605. AN AMERICAN TRAG- 
* EDY—Theodore Dreiser. 
The powerful novel of debased 
passions, of crime and punishment, 
now amazingly re-enacted in = 


life. 

61 CAPTAINS COURA- 
* GEOUS — Rudyard Kip- 

lng. This stirring, dramatic epic of 

the sea is one of the most loved of 

all Kipling’s immortal works. 79¢ 


695. CUP OF GOLD — John 
‘* Steinbeck. A novel based 
on the life of Sir Henry Morgan, 
King of Pirates by the famous 
author who wrote Of Mice and 
Men. 79¢ 


650. ED EDUCATION BEFORE 

RDUN—Arnold Zweig. 
A cama ripping story of the 
wearers of the Iron Cross and the 
Great World War. 89¢ 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN 

* HERE — Sinclair Lewis. 
“Too hot for Hollywood” — the 
most fought over book today in 
view of present American and 
European political en 
644 LAUGHING GAS — P.G. 
* Wodehouse. All about 
what’s likely to happen to a 


starched young English aristocrat 
on the sunny coast of i 


Hilarious! 

656 OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
* W. Somerset Maugham. 

Perhaps the greatest autobio- 

graphical novel of our century. 98¢ 


AS MANY AS YOU 
WISH 


Send no money! Just clip the coupon, encircle numbers of books you 


want and mail coupon at once — wit 


When postman deliv- 


ers the books, you deposit the low cost of the books, plus few cents 


postage and packing charges. 
AFT 


Examine books for 5 DAYS. 
R this Free Examination — you do not admit these are the 


if — 


biggest book values you ever saw, return the books for full refund of 


purchase price. 


— editions of a number of titles are limited. Send coupon 


Remember 
NOW DON'T DELAY. 


FORUM MAGAZINE, 568 Lexington Ave., New York City 


— Mignon G. Eberhart. A | 


Up to $3.00 


301. 


ing case of murder, blackmail and 
hijacking for that Robin Hood of 
Crime, Simon Templar — The 
Saint! 


A CLUE FOR MR. FOR- 
307. TONE 


The inimitable - 
his best in as thri 


ta 


341. 
W; 
spine-tingling episodes o! 
tional intrigue and murder! 





¢ 


EACH! 


318 CRIME OF 
* VIOLENCE— 
Rufus King. Another 
Rufus King thriller. 
Add a potion of lies, 
deceit, guile to a glass 
of milk, shake well, 
and you have amurder 
cocktail that willleave 
you spellbound for 
days! 79¢ 
THE ACE OF KNAVES— 
Leslie Charteris. A thrill- 


79¢ 


— H. C. Bailey. 
igie Fortune at 
lling a detective 
le as you ever read! 69¢ 
THE HONG-KONG AIR- 
BASE MURDERS — Van 
yck Mason. A rattling chain of | 
interna- 





79¢ | 


319 LADY IN THE MORGUE 
* — Jonathan Latimer. It 
takes 100% shock-proof nerves to 
follow the death trail of this be 
witching female corpeel 


340, RANCERS IN MOURN- 
* ING — Margery Alling- 
ham. Albert Campion, famous 
criminologist, matches wits with a 
vicious and irresponsible killer. 79¢ 


614 BURIED ALIVE — Ar- 
* nold Bennett. The sur- 
prising story of a man who saw 
himself dead and buried! 79% 


452 THE FAMOUS ROTH 
* MEMORY COURSE — 
David M. Roth. A new, easy way 
to improve your memory, famous 


| the world over. Hundreds of thou- 
|} sands of people have not only 


greatly improved their memory by 
this remarkable method, but have 
discovered that a clear mind — 


| them a better chance in b 


and other relations. ONLY "aoe 


Beautiful HAMPTON COURT EDITIONS 


ONLY 


89¢ 
Each! 


Rich in binding, in choice of 
subject, and in value, these 
superb editions offer book lov- 
ers the means of securing at an 
amazingly low cost the out- 
standing works of great authors. 


124 THE NIGGER OF 
* THE NARCISSUS — 
Joseph Conrad. One of the 
truly great and immortal 
classics of the high seas. 


125 SOUTHWIND — Nor- 
* man Douglas. A new 
and beautiful edition of that 
ever-to-be-remembered story of 
life on an exotic island in the 
blue Mediterranean. 


115 SANFELICE Vin- 
* cent Sheean. Romance, 
revolution; a brilliant novel of 
pageantry, color and stirri-g 
action. 


10 Gasuans OF THE 


EA — William Mc- 
Fee. The unfathomable mys- 


FORUM Magazine 


| teries and powers of the sea in 


terms of the men who rove it. 
HUGH WALPOLE'S famous 
Herries Saga, be nning with 
the roistering “Rogue” who 
sold his mistress for thirty 
pieces of silver: 


114. RoGuE HERRIES 


107. 


104. 
VANESSA 


119. 
117 THE STORE — T. S. 
* Stribling. Pulitzer 

Prize-Winning novel of lusty 

days in the new South. 

103 CHROME YELLOW— 
vv* Aldous Huxley. The 

witty, fresh and brilliantly 

poy Ne that helped es- 

tablish Huxley's reputation. 


JUDITH PARIS 
THE FORTRESS 


568 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below. 


I will pay postman amount due (plus 


postage and packin 


charge per book), but it is distinctly understood that after 5 days 


free examination, | may return 


books for full refund of purchase 


price and not be further obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers 


of books you want.) 

102 103 104 107 114 
309 318 319 340 341 

443 446 448 450 452 
615 616 621 625 628 

672 676 680 693 695 


115 
403 
453 
639 


Name.... 


117 119 124 125 301 307 
410 412 420 424 433 441 
455 456 457 605 611 614 


640 644 650 656 662 668 


. State 


O POSTAGE FREE. Check hove if enclosing with coupon full 


amount of your order. In that c 
charges. Same refund guarantee 


ase, WE pay postage and packing 
applies, of course. 






















IMPORTANT BOOKS 
for 
Writers! 


who seek intelligent guidance— 














Fiction Review 
INFORMATIVE for those 


who study and enjoy literature. Steinbeck (Viking, $2.75). 

THE BRIDEGROOM 
— Waldo Frank (Doubleday, 
$2.75). 






1. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
by Robert Hillyer 


A handbook on versification that has long been needed 
by poets and teachers. It treats not only the fundamental 
elements of verse — diction, imagery, the music of words 
the various kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, and 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms — 
but also the bases of criticism of verse. 00 






mon & Schuster, $2.00). 





quand (Little, Brown, $2.75). 






2. THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK _ | Simon & Schuster, $2.75). 


Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 


“Those who write or wish to write will find useful The 
Writer's Handbook. While there is plenty of hardboiled 
advice for the money maker, this book has a wider range, 
more criticism and better ideals than most books of this 
kind.” Saturday Review of Literature. $3.50 





Canfield (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 






Rame (Macmillan, $2.50). 
THE 
Lanham (Little, Brown, $2.50). 






3. SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT by Elliott Blackiston 


Precise, practical instruction in each phase of the short 
story — theme, plot, mood, characterization, etc. It is a 
necessity for the beginner; yet writers farther along the 
road to successful elena who are not finding a 
market for all of their work, will find in this book many 
practical suggestions. $2.00 






(Appleton-Century, $2.00). 

THE PowER HousE — Benjamin 
Appel (Dutton, $3.00). 

THE Mimmas ToucH — Margaret 
Kennedy (Random House, $2.50). 







‘es has been a vintage year for 
novels, particularly novels about our 
nervous, tugging present days. There’s a 
summer’s fiction reading at hand that at 
last measures up to Personal History 
and Paul de Kruif’s books and Red Star 
Over China. 


4. THENOVELINCONTEMPORARY 
LIFE by Storm Jameson 


A stimulating and well-written essay on the position 
of the novelist in relation to the practical world. $.75 









5. THE TECHNIQUE OF NOVEL 
WRITING by Basil Hogarth 







Wrath, John Steinbeck’s magnificent story 
of dispossessed Oklahoma farmers and 
their search for new beginnings in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Joad family, a healthy, lusty, cuss- 
ing lot of Oklahomans came across the 
desert believing that in a little while 
they could earn enough by picking fruit 
to get an orchard of their own and a little 
white house. But they found that two or 
three hundred thousand others had the 
same idea—a small nation of people 
driven off the land, a human tide washing 
up and down the highways from orange 
grove to cotton field, looking for work, 
any work, to feed their children and put 
gas in the jalopies that are their only 
homes. The Joads got hungrier and more 
puzzled. They were pushed around by 


An intelligent attempt to indicate and to analyze the 
component elements of the modern novel, to reduce the 
writing of a novel to a definite literary exercise, and to 
consider such of the technical processes as can be divined 
from a study of the most representative of contemporary 
novelists. 










6. How TO REVISE YOUR OWN 
STORIES by Anne Hamilton 







With a series of pointed questions and answers, Anne 
Hamilton supplies a working method for the self-analysis 
of a short story, and provides a formula for its effective 
revision — especially with a view toward increasing its 
salability. 








LEILA Order Form academia 


FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please order by number 














PRONE sk veiccican vss for the following books: cops and deputies, and that made them 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. mad. And finally they began to ask why — 
why can’t seven willing pairs of hands fill 
NN iiatitinelestsianicisiehapsanstwonecdcenaihanbcas seven stomachs in the fattest land on 
earth? 
Address 





The answer, large and portentous, is 
part of the story but not all of it. There 
is humor, too, and pathos and love and 
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THE BOOK FORUM 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH — John 


ComMETH 
Doran, 


THE HEROES — Millen Brand (Si- 
WICKFORD POINT — John P. Mar- 
THE HoLy TERROR — H. G. Wells 
SEASONED ‘TIMBER — Dorothy 
WINE OF Goop Hope — David 
STRICKLANDS — Edward 


FULL HARVEST — Dora Aydelotte 


First on any list comes The Grapes of 








fine yarn-spinning. Mr. Steinbeck has 
written the kind of novel that touches 
you with an almost personal pride, be- 
cause it is so exactly what you want to see 
written. 


Warvo Frank believes that we, 
among all peoples, have a capacity to 
build a new world. We are born changers 
and creators, and the reason lies partly 
in our Puritan tradition. This is the theme 
in The Bridegroom Cometh, a story of mod- 
ern puritanism and change. 

Mary Donald was reared in the most 
deadly New England piety, and she 
moves through the whole pattern of de- 
vout faith, rebellion, and the beginning 
of a new devotion. But, because Mr. Frank 
is a great craftsman, the pattern stays 
subordinate to his characters. Mary, her 
family, her husband, her expanding world 
have extraordinary vitality. 


Tus quality of gentleness that dis- 
tinguished Millen Brand’s first novel, 
The Outward Room, pervades his second, 
The Heroes. Here again are people who 
live in a world shut off from the rest of 
mankind — war veterans in a soldiers’ 
home. Mockingly they call themselves 
“heroes,” now trying to conquer their 
little tempers and their narrow despair. 
With all the irony of its title, this is a 
story free of rancor. The dreams and the 
fortitude of plain people make up its sub- 
stance and stay with you for a long time. 


As good as a surf dive is Wickford 
Point, by John P. Marquand — better, 
maybe, because it lasts longer. Anyway, 
it is cool and salty satire and excellent 
entertainment. In it you meet the Brills, 
once a mighty family of seafarers, who 
have gradually shucked off everything 
except their pretentions. At them and 
their satellites Mr. Marquand does some 
witty dart throwing, telling at the same 
time a story that rolls along in the best 
smooth-paper-magazine tradition. 


Prosasty the least profitable thing 
an ordinary citizen can do is take time 
off from being indignant at the dictators to 
try and figure out what makes them tick. 
So H. G. Wells has done it for you in 
The Holy Terror. His picture of how and 
why the rulers rule in the Second World 
War makes your hackles rise and also 
keeps you fascinated. It’s all so reasonably 
preposterous and so likely. It is almost 
as clever as Saki’s story of how the Kaiser 
conquered England — and a good deal 
meatier. 
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Forrnricut and responsible nov- 
elist that she is, Dorothy Canfield trans- 
lates, in Seasoned Timber, a world problem 
into homely, familiar terms. Her scene is 
a little Vermont town where Timothy 
Hulme, principal of an academy for boys 
and girls, is about to reach out toward 
happiness and love. Then suddenly the 
question of anti-Semitism is deliberately, 
maliciously raised by a wealthy trustee 
of the academy, who leaves his fortune to 
the school provided it will bar Jews and 
abandon the whole democratic tradition 
that the town has sturdily built up. 

Timothy stands firm and, with him, a 
group of hard-headed, independent Ver- 
monters. Their struggle with easy, un- 
thinking intolerance is a warning and a 
prophecy and a hope. Timothy’s own 
story of sacrifice and heartbreak flows 
in and out of the narrative, making it full. 
This is no flat parable Dorothy Canfield 
has written. It is a fine, strong, rounded 
novel, enriched with her learning and her 
keen sense of what stirs men’s hearts and 
minds. 









































Dav Rane is a talented young 
South African who gives, in Wine of Good 
Hope, a singularly appealing picture of his 
homeland. Although the scene shifts to 
other parts of the world, the rich vineyard 
country of the Cape is a persistent back- 
ground to the life of young Tony Lemaire, 
who wanders in search of his missing 
father to strange, violent places. Love 
and family conflicts and adventure make 
up the tale, which has about it a very 
pleasant mixture of innocence and so- 
phistication. 











Weve been waiting to throw our 
cap over the mill for Edwin Lanham and 
now we can do it. The Stricklands is a 
grand book. 

There was old Crosby Strickland who 
cradled his corn whisky high in a treetop 
while it aged; his son Pat, gentle and 
careless and always in a fix that wasn’t 
exactly of his own making; Pat’s gallant 
wife, Belle; and the other son, Jay, pa- 
tient, heroic, intent on organizing and 
prodding the Oklahoma tenant farmers 
out of their isolated wretchedness. 

Shrewdly, Mr. Lanham has focused the 
action in Pat, while making the essential 
story — the strength and tragedy and 
hope — all Jay’s. The result is something 
so close to reality you almost believe you 
saw it in the headlines. Pat is arrested as 
a bank robber, escapes from jail, is pur- 
sued across two States, is nearly trapped 
again and again. Jay, meanwhile, keeps 
working and building a thing that is fine 
and solid for others, even out of his own 
sorrows and loss. 
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Goon old-fashioned hammock read- 
ing is Full Harvest, by Dora Aydelotte, a 







THE NEW 


story of farm life in horse-and-buggy days. 
The savor and bustle of a Ladies’ Aid 


picnic, the country school, and a little girl 
in love with the teacher begin the chroni- 
cle of the Miller family. There is an inter- 
lude in town, where plush sofa, tasseled 
lambrequin and a “throw” for the piano ia 


can’t convert Pa Miller into a business- 
man. Farming is in his bones, and with 
the farm again the cycle ends. This is as . = 
authentic Americana as the whatnot or the rn’ 7 2 . Dy } y 
family photograph album. 


Ox of New York’s slums bears the 
descriptive name of Hell’s Kitchen. Its 


poverty and crime, its peculiar jargon, 
roy a | 


and its terrible vitality are the stuff Ben- 
jamin Appel has made into novels — 
but never with such effect as in The Power 
House. Y0 

The story is of Bill Trent and his prog- 
ress from petty crook to “big shot” of a 
strikebreaking gang that is part of the 
political-criminal machine, the “power author of “U.S. A.~ 
house.” Through all his activities in New ’ 
York and in the steel town where he takes 
his finks to break the union, Trent unrolls 
a fantastic, gruesome, but always credible Dorothy Canfield’s 
picture of an organized underworld. There SEASONED TIMBER 
is an almost unbearable tension in the “A story of old New England character honestly 
book and a compassion that carries it far oo Ce err 
beyond the reach of merely hard-boiled —Lewis Gannett, N.Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
writing. 


A Le 


Tue kind of English novel that , , 
makes you tingle with its cleverness is Katherine Anne Porter's 
Margaret Kennedy’s The Midas Touch. PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER 
It follows the adventures of a young “A collection of three short novels which belong 
man who could sell anything to anybody, ——— 
a genius with a flair for getting into odd Snes 
situations. The oddest of all is his associa- 
tion with the great financier who is his (eee 
father, though neither one knows of the MARTHA DODD'S 
kinship. Things are complicated by a Through Embassy Eyes 
phony clairvoyant and a lot of other Inside Nazi Germany's officialdom with the 
more pleasant characters. ‘aiuacnth rasbinh-aeeh enenend 
attacked.” —San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

6s printing, $3.00 









Other Titles for Your 


° The play by 
Summer Reading WILLIAM SAROYAN 


| My Heart's in the Highlands 


Saroyan and his daring have moved into the 


iza- theatre. This is the play which he D 
The Tree of Liberty, by Eliza Critics Ciscle Award ia Sten oa cien — 


beth Page (Farrar & Rinehart, $3.00). the most discussed play of the season. $2.00 
Early America seen in the adventures of ss 

a Virginia family during the Revolution 
and through the days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s struggle to preserve the democratic 
ideal. A historical novel that makes its 
ideas as exciting as its action. 


FIGHTING YEARS 


“A careful study of this outstanding autobiogra- 
phy, the greatest of its kind since Lincoln Steffens, 
might keep us out of the second act of the Great 


Night Rider, by Robert Penn War- een 
ren (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). A brilliant 
first novel, with a brand-new background 
<a the great tobacco war, when Kentucky HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 
farmers fought with fire and arms against 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
the buyers’ price manipulation. 
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George V. Denny, Jr. 


founder and moderator of “‘America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” 
famous radio hour, and president of Town Hall, New York, each 
month will conduct CurrENT History’s newest editorial feature — 
a thought-provoking department entitled: “What's YOUR 
Opinion?” 

Each month this department will present, impartially and 
fairly, a cross-section of American opinion on the most pressing 
problems before our country today. Concise, well-reasoned opin- 
ions will bring out all sides of outstanding questions. 

CurRENT History is proud to make this contribution to the 
task of keeping our people informed on controversial questions of 
the hour. Sooner or later the American people must settle these 
questions with their votes. CURRENT History therefore presents 


What's YOUR Opinion? 


You will find this monthly department conducted by Mr. Denny 
exciting and highly informative. Each month Mr. Denny will 
assemble authoritative opinions on some controversial question, 
by outstanding economists, statesmen, business and professional 
leaders, journalists and educators — as well as a special section of 
opinions by readers of CurRENT History. If you want to know 
what your fellow citizens are thinking on the vital questions of our 
day — and why they are thinking it — if you want to fest your own 
opinion against the opinions of other Americans — read and con- 
tribute to CurRRENT HisTory’s new department, “‘What’s YOUR 
Opinion?” 


Can Democracy Put Men 
Back to Work? 


America’s No. 1 economic headache is the current topic before 
CurrRENT History’s new department. You will know a lot more 
about America’s unemployment problem, and perhaps feel more 
hopeful about solving it, if you read the July issue of CurRENT 
History. To get this dynamic feature for July and for five addi- 
tional months, to get also the many other authoritative features 
and articles which appear in CurRENT History, fill out the coupon 
below. It entitles the readers of Forum to receive the next six 
issues of CuRRENT History at the low cost of only $1. 


ee 
F-1 
Enclosed please find the sum of one dollar to cover the cost 


of the next six issues of CURRENT History MAGAZINE. 


City and State 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
420 Madison Avenue New York City 
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The Book Forum 


The Land Is Bright, by Archie 
Binns (Scribner, $2.50). Across the plains 
along the Oregon Trail with a sturdy, 
courageous lot of pioneers. 


Sirecece, by Ralph Bates (Random 
House, $2.50). A group of extraordinarily 
fine short stories about Spain before and 
during the civil war. 


Bitter Creek, by James Boyd 
(Scribner, $2.50). Life in the cow country 
at its shootingest, told with wit and an 
undercurrent of serious reflection. 


Drums at Dusk, by Arna Bontemps 
(Macmillan, $2.50). A young Negro’s 
sensitive story of Haiti and its slave re- 
bellion. 


Here Lies, by Dorothy Parker 
(Viking, $3.00). Her collected short stories 
— and they are worth collecting. 


The Middle Passage, by Roland 
Barker & William Doerflinger (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50). Rip-roaring adventure in the 
days of African slave trading, done with 
an eye to the sensibilities. 


Rope of Gold, by Josephine Herbst 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). A vivid re- 
enactment of five depression years and 
what they did to rich and poor all over 
America. Excellent storytelling, plus sharp 
reportage of farm problems, strikes, labor 
espionage, politics. 


The Middle Window, by Eliza- 
beth Goudge (Coward-McCann, $2.50). 
A romantic tale of the Scottish Highlands, 
now and two hundred years ago — deft 
and charming. 


The Patriot, by Pearl S. Buck 
(Day, $2.50). The powerful story of a 
young Chinese, his Japanese wife, and the 
present war. 


Tryst, by Elswyth Thane (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.00). A ghost story but one that, 
swelp us, goes down like velvet. Also love 
and an ancient house and.a secret agent. 


The Sword in the Stone, by T. H. 
White (Putnam, $2.50). A rollicking, 
streamlined King Arthur and his knights, 
with additions and improvements. 


Valedictory, by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor (Coward-McCann, $1.00). A novelette 
about a lovable old school janitor, in the 
mood of Mr. Chips. 


Ordeal, by Nevil Shute (Morrow, 
$2.50). Wherein England is bombed dur- 
ing the next war and a man has to decide 
whether to fight or see his family through. 
Imaginative, restrained writing. 





The Book Forum 


The Young Cosima, by Henry 
Handel Richardson (Norton, $2.50). The 
stormy career of the girl who was Liszt’s 
daughter, von Biilow’s wife, Wagner’s | 
mistress — fiction in the grand manner. 


Passport fer a Girl, by Mary 
Borden (Harper, $2.50). The way inter- 
national politics puts up frontiers between 
an English girl and the Austrian boy she 
loves. One of the best of the timely novels. 


Fiesta in Manhattan, by Charles 
Kaufman (Morrow, $2.50). The misad- 
ventures of two guileless Mexican musi- 
cians in New York. Excellent picture of 
the Spanish-speaking section of Harlem. 


The Night Is Coming, by Mar- 
thedith Furnas (Harper, $2.50). Portrait, 
on a big canvas, of a remarkable woman in 
the days when the Middle West was 
growing up. 


Jubal Troop, by Paul I. Wellman 
(Carrick & Evans, $2.75). Adventures 
with a Paul Bunyan flavor of a man who 
had a fling at everything the Old West 
had to offer. Brisk and easy to take. 


Beware of Pity, by Stefan Zweig 
(Viking, $2.50). Big-scale drama in which 
a man finds he has made a girl fall in love 
with him when all he intended was kind- 
ness. Set in prewar Austria. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


LITERARY SERVICE 


| LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


be ge short stories, books, articles, verse. plays, sce’ 
io scripts marketed. Editing, revision, criticism, 
ga a Beginners welcomed. S| 
1 manuscripts. Write now for in- 
formation our resultful service 2 
WORKSHOP, "ike., 570 Lexington Ave. at 5lst, N. Y. C. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All subjects, for immediate publication 
Booklet sent free 
MEADOR PUBLISHING Co. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Authors’ Manuscripts 


W A N se E D for immediate mar- 


keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 
REVEL SYNDICATE, 73 West 44 St., N. ¥.C. 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Requested for pubiestics by_ New York book publishers. 
National selling facilities. Mail manuscripts for free 
editorial report to 

EeoAsus PUBLISHING CO. 
67 West 44th S New York City 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


thoroughly criticized; ee marketing guidance. 
Poetry service by Lucia ent and Ralph heyney, 
former editors Poetry World, etc. When writing for in- 
formation, describe your material. New York Publishing 
Service, 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TRAVEL 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


16TH ST. AT M, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Large, quiet rooms with bath 
Single: from $3. 00 Double: from $4.00 
Outside the “nolse zone” yet close to the Government, 
shoppin and theatrical districts. Write for Wonreted 
folder. INWOOD R. HAWKINS, Maneger. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Straws in Amber, by Naomi | 


Jacob (Macmillan, $2.50). The stage, its 
romance and its seamy side, told in the 
career of two engaging comedians. 


M. L. ELTING 


So they say— 


I wish to commend you for 
writing the inspiring editorial, 
‘Was Lincoln a Democrat?” 
which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of THE Forum. 

It is a wonderfully written 
document that expresses nobly 
the true aims of a Democracy. 

Allow me to say also that I 
consider your magazine well 
written and edited through- 
out and a credit to American 
journalism. I read it at the 
University both for pleasure 
and education. 

— Haro p LEvinson 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you for high 
salaried executive positions at moderate cost; if you have 
earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write for vaiuable in- 
| No. 37. Executive's Promotion Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


and D-TO-FI BOOK, 
OUT-OF-PRINT sippiied: iso family and town 
histories, m: back numbers, etc. All sub all 
languages. 


igation. 
We report a y. prices. (We Also Buy Old 
Books oad jagazines.) rareriene 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street Dept. F New York 


EDUCATION 
LEARN A NEW 


NOW LANGUAGE 


in your = home quickly, easily, 

correct] the worl -famous 
LINGUAPHONE Method. En- 

dorsed by thousands of students, 

gehocla and colleges. Send for 

ook and 7 Days Trial. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


60-A RCA BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. Practice 
in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis of 
current modern works. Bulletin on request. Van Houten 
Fields, West Nyack, N. Y. 


Eye Education—Bates Method 


Instructions by EMILY A. BATES 
210 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Tel. AShland 4-6531 


PART OF CONTENTS 


His LATEST BOOK on the 
SEXUAL LIFE Crystallizes 
the FINDINGS of a LIFETIME 


THE NATION says: 

“There is probably no better intro- 
duction to contemporary knowledge and 
contemporary theories about the physi- 
ology, psychology and hygiene of sex.” 


NEW REPUBLIC says: 


“Has all the qualities of a scientific 
text except dullness.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 
“*Few books on the 

subject of sex can be 

so confidently recom- 

mended as this truly 

admirable volume.” 


— Authorized — 
Unabridged 


New Edition 


| COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 


| 389 Pages 


+ 
READFIRST—Then decide! ‘ ut Jou mah SaesorT. 


5-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


The Nature of the Sexual 
Impulse 
The Sexual Zones 
The Sexual Impulse in 
Youth 
Masturbation 
Frigidity 
Impotence 
First Intercourse 
Secondary Sexual 
Characters 
“Under- sexed"’ 
“Ovot-sexed"’ 
Exhibitionism 
The Sexual Criminal 
Analysis of Courtship 
Sadism and Masochism 
Woman's Change of Life 
The Dangerous Age in Men 
Homosexuality 
Cruelty and Pain in 
Relation to Sex 
Hermaphroditism 
Sexual Abstinence 
Sex Intercourse and Health 
The Choice of a Mate 
Preparation for Marriage 
Fertility and Sterility 
Divorce 
Monogamy; Polygamy 
The Nature of Birth 
Control 
The Question of Abortion 
Frequency of Coitus 
The Sexual Athlete: 
{ Satyriasis; Nympho- 
mania 
Jealousy 
Married Love 


the 


een a 


SEX IN THE 


BEST ONE-VOLU 
Tee 


Sex Life of Unmarried 
Adults 
Dreams: Their Significance 
Sexual Fetishes and 
Symbols 
Sexual Adjustments 
= Happiness 
—. the Sexual 


Seen Impulse and 
Love Rights of Women: of 
Men 


Esthetics of Coitus 
Expression and Repression 
Substitutes for Sex 
Pugehonnstyels Concepts of 


Pre-marital Knowledge 
and Experience 

Modesty; Nudism 

Childbirth: Sex Life During 
Pregnancy; Immediately 
After 

Sexual Feeling in Women 

Sex Practice in Marriage 

Methods and Technique of 

tus 

Sexual Pleasure and 
Conception 

Positions in Coitus 

Sex Life and Nervous 
Disorders 


Sexual Difficulties 

Freud's ‘‘Unconscious"’: 
“Libido” 

The Art of Love 

Glossary of Sexual Terms 

Index 
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oe voice of a friend. Reassuring words from father, 


Pennies mother, son or daughter. A hurried call for aid in the 


night. You cannot set a price on such things as these. 


For Wings Yet this is true — telephone service is cheap in this 


country. No other people get so much service, and such 


good and courteous service, at such low cost. 


{yu 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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Clean Up. America! 


Editorial Foreword 


N.: THE LEAST STRIKING impression 
that visitors carry away from the World’s Fair 
in New York is urban cleanliness. Nowhere 
else in the United States are there so many 
streets free of refuse and litter. However dirty 
and unkempt and heaped with ashes, junked 
cars, or broken bottles the railroad approaches 
to the Fair may be, within the barriers all is 
clean and in order. Within the Fair one sees 
no crumpled newspapers, no empty tin cans, 
no scrawny cats perched on parapets; not one 
of the ten thousand flowers that bloom in the 
borders is plucked. We hope that the World of 
Tomorrow may indeed be a world where people 
have time to put away their litter. 

We of New York are already somewhat 
familiar with the possibilities of cleanliness in 
our public places, if not in our private back 
yards. 

Now for several years Park Commissioner 
Moses has given us the demonstration of Jones 
Beach, our palatial public bathing club, and 
the beautiful parkways that lead to it. The saga 
of the day Jones Beach was opened, of the aged 
lady who was fined five dollars for leaving a 
newspaper on the sand, has left a profound im- 
pression on the public. 

In New York City also, Park Avenue in 
recent years has assumed the reposeful out- 
lines of a Paris or a Stockholm. The Depart- 
ment of Sanitation has posted its appeals for 


a clean city and put out its seductive wire 
baskets; several private cleanliness associations 
have sprung up; and, only the other day, the 
press published a photograph of a society 
matron with a broom sweeping up the leftovers 
from a flower market in front of St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral. 
JUNK HEAPS 


Hers anv THERE, in other parts of the 
country, the consciousness of cleanup is mak- 
ing the United States look to a foreigner less 
like a vast public dump or gigantic back yard. 
Antibillboard associations in some States have 
made a visible inroad on the monstrous signs 
that prevent tourists from seeing the beauties 
of nature. 

But the junk heaps that litter the approaches 
to most small towns persist, as well as the 
dumps of dead autos that pile up on any bit of 
wasteland. Nor does the ugliness of the aver- 
age filling station and refreshment stand en- 
gender a spirit of orderliness in a people 
surrounded by such lesions of civilization. And 
our railroads do not help. The dinginess of the 
typical wayside railroad station is a shocking 
contrast to stations in England and Scandi- 
navia, swept and freshly painted and fringed 
with flower beds. What irony that a people as 
smart and meticulous in dress and personal 
habits as Americans should have such a blind 
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spot when it comes to neatness on a public 
scale! 

The propaganda of order in little things has 
not yet permeated our private lives. By and 
large, cigarette stumps and crumpled news- 
papers are the most conspicuous adornments 
of our interiors. Periods of unemployment, like 
the present, however, are good times to culti- 
vate the game of cleanliness. Those who occupy 
spare time folding newspapers, straightening 
pictures, putting books back on shelves, or 
sweeping the sidewalk find it a not unpleasant 
diversion. 

Why is it that no other so-called civilized 
country has so few scrap baskets per home as 
the United States? Why is it that no other 
civilized country has so few flowerpots per 
capita in its public parks? The answer is ob- 
scure, but there probably is an answer. 

An American park official who recently made 
a tour of the public parks of the South Amer- 
ican countries found flowerpots in profusion — 
and delicate statuary and ironwork. In the 
United States our vigorous youth would make 
short work of such objects by utilizing them as 
projectiles. Such embellishments must be 
anchored or policed. In South America not an 
officer is in sight. Yet there are as many thieves 
and scoundrels per capita in those countries 
as in the United States. One answer is that the 
populace there regards the parks as its prop- 
erty, paid for by its taxes, and takes a personal 
pride in protecting them, whereas in the 
United States taxes and what they buy are 
something remote, and parks are larks of the 
politicians. 

Now, in Europe there is a general joy of 
order in personal habits, in public as well as 
private places — with the possible exception 
of Great Britain. 

One of the most amusing essays of that 
British wit, Jerome K. Jerome, is a satire on 
the sense of order in German parks. It never 
occurs to the toughest German urchin to dis- 
obey a sign. Jerome describes a German beetle, 
removed from the grass where it was for- 
bidden, which walked away down the gravel 
path toward the sign Auscanc as fast as its 
short legs could carry it, ashamed of being 
caught trespassing on anything so precious and 
beautiful as public grass. Give us, we exclaim, 
after reading this essay, the destructive care- 
lessness of British boys and girls! 


British parks after a bank holiday are said to 
be almost as disorderly and littered as Central 
Park in New York before the advent of Com- 
missioner Moses. The answer is a dusty answer, 
but perhaps disorder in little things is a charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon races on all con- 
tinents, a by-product of rugged but careless 
individualism in our pioneer days. 

In the United States any attempt to make 
us tidier is likely to be taken as an attack on 
our liberties, a tendency toward regimentation. 
As though a pianist could improvise better on 
broken and smudgy keys of various shapes and 
colors! 

There is nothing inherently un-American 
about meticulous order in small things. When 
we do practice tidiness, we enjoy it as thor- 
oughly as children playing a game. The sturdy 
members of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
who frequent the mountain trails from Maine 
to Georgia are neither a regimented nor a 
fastidious fraternity. They can sleep soundly 
in khaki on pine needles or on loads of hay. 
But they leave no litter. If a member absent- 
mindedly throws an orange peel into the woods, 
another member leaps to pick it up for him. 
After breakfast, every empty can is pounded 
flat and buried a foot under a rock before camp 
breaks up. In the Adirondack Mountains, it 
has been said that when a novice hiker from 
New York City spends a night in a lean-to, it 
takes two forest rangers a day to clean up 
after him. But, when a dozen “Appalachians” 
camp for the night along an Adirondack trail, 
only an expert with a magnifying lens can dis- 
tinguish where they pitched their tents. 

Depressions and periods of unemployment 
are good times to practice the arts of cleaning 
up. When recovery rushes in on us again, we 
may not have time to find ash trays for our 
cigarette stubs. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


‘America the Beautiful” need not be only 
the America of diving girls, skyscrapers, fertile 
fields, broad rivers, and lofty mountains — 
but America the Beautiful, land of order and 
harmony in little things, where every yard and 
pavement is a park in miniature and every 
home, however small, a palace. 





You Can Make 
Your Government Save 


by WILLIAM HARD 


a BEGIN HERE to try to interest the home- 
town citizen in governmental economy as far 
away as Washington, D. C. I hope to be able 
to show him that economy by Washington 
must begin in his own home town. 

The question is not a partisan one. The 
Republicans began our present experiment in 
extravagance. 

In the fiscal year 1927, our national gov- 
ernmental expenditures were a bit under 
$3,000,000,000. In 1929, the depression ar- 
rived. In the fiscal year 1932, the Republicans 
raised expenditures to $4,500,000,000. 

In 1933 we got the Democrats. They at first 
intended to reverse the Republicans and go in 
for economy. 

But what happened? Some people say that 
the President listened to “theorists” who 
wanted “spending for recovery.” He did. But 
there is a much more powerful explanation 
than that. 

The citizens were at that time demanding 
spending. I was in Washington. I saw and 
heard their representatives. I saw and read big 
heaps of their letters and telegrams. They had 
never heard of John Maynard Keynes or other 
spending-for-recovery “theorists.” They knew 
simply that business was bad. Thereupon — 
butcher and baker and candlestick maker — 
they demanded spending to help business and 
give employment. 

The Democrats decided that, if they were 
going to do it, they would do it right. In the 
fiscal year 1934, they spent $6,000,000,000. In 
the fiscal year 1936, they spent $8,500,000,000. 
In this current fiscal year of 1939, they are 
spending $9,500,000,000. 

And the depression seems to like it. We have 
more unemployed today than we had four 
years ago. We have more people on relief and 


work relief and unemployment relief today 
than we had four years ago. 

Why? I say it is because of certain things 
that we have done to capital. And I say that 
governmental spending turns out to be one of 
the worst of those things. 

It takes at least $4,000 of capital to equip a 
job for a worker. 

In 1928, new capital was going into private 
enterprise at an average monthly rate of 
$446,000,000. Last year, the average monthly 
rate was less than $70,000,000. That was not 
enough to modernize the equipment of the 
workers now working. It represented a minus 
quantity for really new equipment for really 
new workers. 

In 1928, 75 per cent of our new capital went 
into private enterprise, and 25 per cent of it 
into governmental expenditures. Last year, 
less than 20 per cent of it went into private 
enterprise, and more than 80 per cent of it into 
governmental expenditures. Twenty per cent 
into jobs which produce the wherewithal to 
pay taxes! Eighty per cent into jobs which 
consume taxes! 

There is only one end to such a road. It is a 
government apparently richer and richer and 
a population actually poorer and poorer. 


THE ADDING MACHINE BROKE DOWN 


Miosr crrizens really see that fact 
today. The polls of public sentiment show that 
most citizens have now gone over from favoring 
extravagance to favoring economy. But why 
then does economy fail to happen? 

The chief reason is that the citizens, though 
favoring economy in the polls, uniformly fail 
to demand economy of their representatives in 
Washington. And, particularly, they fail to 
demand it in the case of one huge item of gov- 
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ernment expense that concerns them directly 
in their own home towns. 

That item is the $1,250,000,000 dollars we 
are spending annually for public works. 

I pass over the other billions being spent — 
to relieve the plight of the unemployed, of the 
farmers, of war veterans. The possibility of 
savings here—of eliminating graft, ineffi- 
ciency, extravagance — has been repeatedly 
urged and widely discussed. But here, since we 
are dealing with human needs and suffering, 
economies must be achieved gradually, dis- 
criminatingly. 

Not so with public works. Here is spending 
at its purest. These expenditures are not aimed 
with any directness or marksmanship at citi- 
zens in distress. They are aimed in blunderbuss 
fashion at citizens in general and at large. We 
need no discriminating surgical instrument to 
cut these expenditures down. We can cut them 
down with an ax. And we, the citizens, have it 
in our power to do it promptly by our own 
action. 

I say so with humility. I believed once in 
public works for recovery’s sake. I can see now 
that they are not helping. I am cured. Here is 
the cure: 

Public-works expenditures, 1931: $421,000,- 
000; 1933: $472,000,000; 1935: $766,000,000; 
1937: $1,100,000,000; 1939: $1,250,000,000. 

Faster and faster to nowhere. In nine years 
now we have spent approximately $7,000,000,- 
cco in public works — and recovery is still 
behind the clouds. And that figure does not 
include the Works Progress Administration. 
It includes only nonrelief public works. 

There may be something to looking for a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow; but I am 
sadly driven to think that there is nothing at 
all to planting a pot of gold and then expecting 
the rainbow. 

I suggest earnestly that the citizen’s first 
duty in federal governmental economy is to 
unplant that pot of gold — right in his own 
locality. 


MOBBING THE TROUGH 


I wit wow pera the contents of the 
public-works pot. 
I. Federal aid to public roads — estimated 
expenditures this year: $232,000,000. 
This aid covers the country like a drizzle. At 
first it extended only to roads detween munici- 
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palities. Now it extends also— in millions of 
dollars a year — to roads within municipalities. 

Till lately it extended only to main roads. 
Now it extends also to feeder roads. Last year, 
for feeder roads: $5,000,000; this year: $20,- 
000,000; next year: $25,000,000. 

Till lately it did not extend to the elimina- 
tion of local grade crossings. Now it does. Last 
year, for grade crossings: $10,000,000; this 
year: $40,000,000; next year: $50,000,000. 

I should like to see a letter to a Congressman 
from a local chamber of commerce saying: 
““We will improve the pavements of our town: 
or we will leave them unimproved; but we want 
the federal Treasury to start going solvent.” 

It would shake the Capitol from cellar to 
dome. 

2. Rivers-and-barbors improvements — esti- 
mated expenditures this year: $83,000,000. 

These expenditures range from $10,000,000 
for the Fort Peck Dam, in Montana, to $4,300 
for Cypress Creek, in Maryland. They cover 
some 168 projects in — or affecting — thirty- 
six States. Only twelve States are left out. 

When the improving of a stream is complete, 
then comes the maintaining of the improve- 
ment. This year, besides spending $83,000,000 
on improvements, we are spending $43,000,000 
on maintenance. 

There is always the Ocmulgee River, for 
instance. It is in Georgia. For a hundred miles 
from its mouth it is as much as two feet deep. 
We began improving it more than half a cen- 
tury ago. Every year we now spend several 
thousand dollars maintaining it. In the last 
full year of record, it carried 5,000 tons of 
freight, to a total value of $15,000. 

We used to improve only navigable streams. 
Then we began to remove snags from tribu- 
taries to navigable streams. We limited the 
cost to $1,000 per year per tributary. The new 
rivers-and-harbors bill, just introduced into 
the Congress, proposes to raise that limit to 
$3,000 per tributary. 

Never yet has any Congressman received a 
petition from citizens resident on the banks of 
a tributary saying: “We can remove our own 
snags from our own sub-sub-creeks.” 

Some of these rivers-and-harbors improve- 
ments are purely political. Some are com- 
mercially necessary. Others, while not neces- 
sary, are worthy. I could concoct worthy 
projects to improve various transportation 
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facilities that would cost this country a billion 
dollars a year, if only we could afford it. 

The National Economy League uttered a 
solemn truth the other day. It said that the 
problem was not merely “wastes.” It said: 
“If we really want governmental economy, 
there are many expenditures for worthy 
purposes that will have to be drastically 
curtailed.” 

3. Flood control— estimated expenditures 
this year: $98,000,000. 

A worthy purpose indeed. And watch it 
grow! 

For flood control in 1932: $28,000,000; in 
1938: $61,000,000; this year: $98,000,000. 

The federal government was at first asked 
to control interstate floods. Now it has to 
control them wholly within States or even 
wholly within counties. 

This year we are spending $11,600,000 of 
federal money on flood control in California, 
wholly within Los Angeles county. That proj- 
ect, before it is finished, will cost $70,000,000. 

Then there are also little projects, as, for 
instance, $15,000 this year to control floods at 
Penny Slough, on the Rock River, in Illinois. 

Our projects this year for flood control at 
federal expense are distributed to some 131 spots 
in thirty-six States. I said that twelve States 
this year are left out of rivers-and-harbors 
improvement projects. Eight of them are 
embraced in flood-control projects. That leaves 
only four now really out in the cold. 

¢. Reclamation — estimated expenditures 
this year: $93,000,000. 

Another worthy purpose— very worthy. 
But is this just the time for so much of it? 

In 1933, we began paying farmers to remove 
land from cultivation. Ever since then, we 
have spent more and more money every year 
on reclamation projects in arid and semiarid 
regions, to bring land into cultivation, as 
follows: in 1934, $25,000,000; in 1938, $65,- 
000,000; in 1939, $93,000,000. 

The Bureau of Reclamation says: “Recla- 
mation projects now being constructed will 
add 2,500,000 acres to our cultivated area.” 

The Bureau reclaims an acre from the desert. 
A farmer plants it to sugar beets. The AAA 
pays him for not growing too many. Thus we 
arrive at a perpetual circular motion of ex- 
pense. Couldn’t we slow it up just a bit? 

I shed a tear a few paragraphs back for the 


four States that this year get neither rivers- 
and-harbors improvement projects nor flood- 
control projects. I can now stop weeping for 
them. All four are blessed with reclamation 
projects. Our federal government this year is 
doing something — something — for the wat- 
ers of all forty-eight States. This shows that 
congressmen are efficient. It even more con- 
clusively shows that constituents who want 
expenditures make themselves heard. 

5. Federal public buildings — estimated ex- 
penditures this year: $60,000,000, in more than 
seven hundred American cities and villages. 

6. Grants to local governments for structures 
wholly nonfederal, wholly local — estimated 
expenditures this year: $392,000,000. 

These projects in forty-eight States cover 
pretty nearly the whole possible range of local 
public cultural aspiration: grants for school 
buildings, dormitories, zoos; for hospitals, 
laboratories, nurses’ homes; for viaducts, street 
lights, traffic signals; for police stations and 
jails; for sewers, water mains, drains; for bird 
farms and fish hatcheries; for gymnasiums, 
stadiums, bathhouses, swimming pools, parks, 
country clubs. 

The Public Works Administration does not 
have to wrestle with citizens to accept these 
gifts. The citizens wrestle with the Public 
Works Administration to get them. The 
citizens’ latest list of “applications” covers 
5,807 proposed projects which’ would cost 
$778,163,800. 

I note Monroe County, New York. It is a 
strong Republican county. Its big city, Roch- 
ester, is already getting a grant of $400,000 
for a sewer. 

But is Rochester satisfied? Are its surround- 
ing communities satisfied. They are not. 

Rochester now wants a grant of $1,233,121 
for a city hall. Henrietta wants $148,500 for a 
school. Honeoye Falls wants $53,100 to im- 
prove its streets. Irondequoit wants $54,000 for 
a town hall. Fairport wants $17,659 for an 
incinerator. 

I said at the start that this is not a partisan 
question. I say it again. Republican localities 
are just as voracious for federal funds as 
Democratic localities. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT Do IT 


Thus CONCLUDES the contents of the 
public-works pot of gold. 











The trouble with these expenditures is not 
“‘waste” in their administration. The true 
trouble is the expenditures themselves. The 
true trouble is the tendency to go to Wash- 
ington and strike the federal rock for bigger 
and bigger gushes of supposedly costless 
money. 

That tendency is on its way to destroying 
two things: one, the citizen’s character and, 
two, his pocketbook. 

Last year New England had a very destruc- 
tive hurricane. 

In the old days, New England would have 
struggled through the consequences by herself. 
In these days, she demanded — and got —a 
federal appropriation of $5,000,000 to clear 
fallen logs off private land — not public land; 
private— and she also induced the federal 
government to adopt a plan for buying the 
fallen logs at its own risk. The government 
pays the owners a price. It then resells the 
logs. But note! If there is a profit on the re- 
sales, the profit goes to the owners. If there is a 
loss, the government takes it! 

This plan involves some $15,000,000. Not 
all New England, not all her six proud, self- 
reliant States, not all her ancient and historic 
financial institutions, not all her great private 
fortunes could organize a local $15,000,000 
timber-salvage deal! The government at Wash- 
ington had to undertake it. 

An equal destruction is on the way now to 
the citizen’s pocketbook. The citizen can no 
longer flatter himself that the federal gratui- 
ties to his home town are getting paid for by 
the “ultrarich.” 

The ultrarich are commonly defined as those 
citizens who have incomes of more than $100,- 
000 a year. 

In 1929, we taxed their incomes at a rate 
that worked out to a mathematical average of 
1§ per cent and collected $653,000,000 from 
them. 

In the last year of complete record — 1937 
— we taxed them at a rate that worked out to 
a mathematical average not of 75 per cent but 
of 50. And we extracted from them only 
$432,000,000. 

The ultrarich are flickering out fast as a 
source of first aid to the Treasury. Their place 
is-being taken by all of us. The government’s 
taxes this year on the people as a mass — 
taxes on drinks, on payrolls, on tires, gasoline, 
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candy, matches, radios, refrigerators, sporting 
goods, sugar, etc. — will amount this year to 
some $2,500,000,000! 


You TELL THEM! 


Bizperat craturtiss to the localities are 
sapping the citizen’s self-reliance and are on 
their way to sapping his means of self-support. 
He now begins to realize it. He now begins to 
tell the polls of public sentiment that he wants 
governmental economy. He wants it princi- 
pally in the government’s administrative ex- 
penses. But what does he do even about that? 

I will quote from one of our most astute 
politicians, Senator Ashurst of Arizona: 

During the years I have been a member of the 

Senate, I have received upward of 30,000 tele- 

graphic dispatches. Many thousands of them have 

urged me to vote in favor of appropriations. Only 
three or four have urged me to vote against appro- 
priations. When the tax-payers cease sending tele- 
grams requesting Congress to provide unnec 
appropriations, the tax-payers will obtain relief from 
high taxes. 

I go a bit further than Senator Ashurst. I 
am convinced that citizens must not merely 
refrain from sending telegrams for extrava- 
gance. They must send telegrams and letters 
and postcards against it. And not against it 
simply in general. No. Against it in particular 
—in some specific instance —in their own 
States and preferably in their own cities, 
towns, villages. 

At the time of the American Revolution, 
we had “Committees of Correspondence” : 
throughout the thirteen colonies writing to 
their fellow citizens and to their outstanding 
leaders on behalf of the American cause. We 
need local committees now to ferret out un- 
necessary local federal expenditures and to 
write to Washington — and to one another— 
protesting against them. If in every county in 
this nation we had a citizens’ committee 
against federal extravagance in that county 
and if these committees co-operated with one 
another in vigorous representations to Wash- 
ington, we should begin to see the sproutings: 
of economy in Washington absolutely on the 
instant. 

There is no such pressure on Washington 
today from the localities. Many citizens are 
still demanding expenditures. Virtually no 
citizens are demanding elimination of ex- 
penditures. 
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The citizen pushed Washington into ex- 
travagance. Only he can push Washington 
back into economy. 

Don’t try to alibi yourself by talking about 
“spending theorists” and radicals and bu- 
reaucrats. Begin to talk about the people who 
are really responsible: you and your neighbors. 
The federal government, if it is ruining itself 
on nothing else, is ruining itself on what it is 


doing for the neighborhoods. Each neighbor- 
hood now says: “Every other neighborhood is 
getting its. We must get ours.” 

Some neighborhood must lead the way out 
of that suicidal swirl. Why not yours? Why 
not start Federal Economy County Com- 
mittee Number One? 

When such committees tell Washington to 
save, believe me it will. 


Adviee Is Nix 


by SANTA ADAMS 


Sou: OF MY JOLLIEST childhood memo- 
ries are woven about Mrs. Schmidt’s pie shop, 
whence came the large, luscious pies which our 
mothers often served at dinner (sometimes, I 
am afraid, passing them off as their own crea- 
tions) and to which every child in the neighbor- 
hood lucky enough to have a nickel hurried in 
quest of one of the little pastries which graced 
the lowest of the three scrubbed shelves. 

Those pies were famous in our subur!» — and 
with reason. Their outsides were generously 
shortened with fresh butter from Mrs. Schmidt’s 
Jersey cow, and their insides bulged with the 
juiciest of fruits, the finest homemade mince- 
meat, or the smoothest of custard fillings. All 
were uniformly delectable, which made it 
difficult to choose among them. 

Once, wavering between huckleberry and 
peach, I turned to Mrs. Schmidt for help. 


“Which one shall I take? I can’t make up my 
mind.” 

Mrs. Schmidt’s blue eyes twinkled at me 
from behind her fat, pink cheeks, but she dis- 
claimed any responsibility in the decision. Said 
she: “Advice is nix. Only you and Gott know 
how your insides feel.” 

As I walked home, munching my pie, I felt 
that Mrs. Schmidt was entirely right. Surely 
nothing else could have hit the spot quite as 
that huckleberry filling did; and I was glad 
that Mrs. Schmidt had not suggested the 
peach, because I should then have been in 
politeness bound to take it. I decided that ad- 
vice was a silly thing ana that thenceforward I 
should neither ask nor give any. 

I was only eight then, but the years since 
have served but to strengthen my opinion as 
to the utter worthlessness of advice. 
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Some observant soul has remarked that the 
world is made up of people who lift and peo- 
ple who lean. From my own experience I may 
add that, if you don’t lean, somebody is going 
to try to lean on you. Moreover, you'll occa- 
sionally meet up with a husky individual who 
really wants to be a lifter, and he — or, much 
more often, she — will be angry and resentful 
if you don’t jump at an invitation to lean. 
It’s well-nigh impossible to make people under- 
stand that there’s a middle-of-the-road atti- 
tude — that one can desire merely to mind 
one’s own business unmolested, neither giving 
nor taking advice. 


SMOOTH SAILING 


I suppose it was my resentment of un- 
sought advice which brought me the reputa- 
tion, while I was yet a small girl, of being 
““strong-minded.” As I grew up, that reputa- 
tion stuck and gave a lot of people the errone- 
ous idea that I was born a lifter. Other girls 
flocked to me for advice, and so many love 
affairs were spread out before me by the sister- 
hood of fluttering hearts while I was still in my 
teens that I came to think the whole thing 
rather silly and decided I’d probably never 
fall in love myself. 

But when I was nineteen and visiting in the 
North, I did fall in love — and a few weeks 
later eloped to New York, and was married. 

My family never entirely forgave me for 
marrying a man whom they had not met; and I 
didn’t like to hurt their feelings by explaining 
why I hadn’t brought him home for a visit. 
It was simply that I didn’t want their advice. 
God and I knew how my insides felt, and any 
outside opinions would have been intrusions, 
which I might have resented always. I knew 
that, when I was safely married, the members 
of my family would loyally keep adverse criti- 
cism to themselves. 

It was not that I could see anything to criti- 
cize in my beloved, of course. But then, I’d 
also thought my sister’s favorite young man a 
most presentable and satisfactory suitor, yet 
well remembered the deluge of comment and 
advice which descended on Helen’s unsuspect- 
ing head when she blushingly announced her 
engagement. Everything concerning George, 
from his Irish grandfather to his own rather 
large nose and the way he parted his hair, came 
under minute discussion and formed a basis for 


the torrent of advice which engulfed her. I 
wondered pityingly how Helen could possibly 
feel any romantic stirrings after having heard 
George so thoroughly dissected. 

Well, I didn’t want any of that and I side- 
stepped it by postponing direct contact with 
my family until I had been married for several 
years, had two children, and was obviously be- 
yond all benefit of my relatives’ counsel. The 
fact that my husband enjoyed a much larger 
income than did any member of my family was 
a great help. There’s something about the pos- 
session of money which wards off gratuitous 
advice, just as its lack serves to bring down 
unasked counsel in an avalanche. Believe me, I 
speak from wide experience on both sides of 
the financial fence. 

During the twelve years of my happy mar- 
ried life, nobody bothered me with advice. Nor 
was I annoyed with leaners who sought it. I 
moved in a circle where comfortable incomes 
prevailed, and the people I knew well were 
mostly married couples who met in groups for 
purposes of entertainment and seldom men- 
tioned their more intimate thoughts and prob- 
lems to each other. Occasionally I found myself 
wondering whether in all that gay crowd Roger 
and I had any real friends; but the thought 
didn’t worry me very much, because, after all, 
we had each other and the children, who now 
numbered three; we had youth and health and 
ample means. I felt that these things were 
enough, knew they were far more than the 
majority of people could claim as their own. 


ON HER OWN 


Then a series of swift tragedies de- 
prived me of my husband, our savings, our 
home. 

Nothing remained to me but the three chil- 
dren, and I was not long in realizing that in the 
opinion of the world the children had changed, 
in the twinkling of an eye, from three shining 
assets to three heavy liabilities. People no 
longer said, admiringly, ‘‘ You have such lovely 
children!” Now they sought me out to offer 
condolences on my motherhood — “and three 
children on your hands — how terrible!” 

Advice began to rain down in a flood which 
made the deluge of Noah’s time seem a light 
dew by comparison — advice and old clothes. 

Winter was approaching, and I was wonder- 
ing, along with my other worries, whence 
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would come the warm apparel which my young- 
sters needed for the cold weather of our North- 
ern climate. About this time my erstwhile 
friends began dropping in with bundles of their 
castoff summer things— nothing wearable, 
you understand; anything good they’d put by 
for possible use next year. But whatever was 
too stained or worn to be saved for themselves 
they brought along and dumped on me with the 
self-righteous air of having done something 
noble (first, of course, having cut off all but- 
tons, buckles, etc.). 

But the old clothes were easier to bear than 
the advice. I could — and did — simply make 
a bonfire of the smelly old garments and then 
forget about them. The advice was harder 
to dispose of, because there was so much more 
of it. It came by word of mouth, by telephone, 
and by mail. It came from “friends” of long 
standing and from people whom I could scarcely 
recall having met. 4nd all of it was absurd. 
I’ve yet to hear of advice which isn’t. 

A woman of about my own age, a writer of 
popular fiction, said quite calmly: “The only 
sensible thing for you to do now is to slip out and 
leave these children for others to bring up. 
By yourself, you have a chance to yet make 
something of your life; but trying to support 
three children would simply chain you to an 
existence of poverty and misery from which 
you could never hope to rise. After all, each 
of us has only himself in this world. All other 
people are transients.” 

“But I have no near relatives with whom to 
leave my children,” I protested. This was true, 
for my parents were dead, and my sister was 
living in the Orient. 

“Let strangers do it, then,” said my caller 
blithely. “Youngsters don’t starve in this 
land of the free. Somebody will look after 
them, you can be sure.” 

An acquaintance some twenty years my 
senior, a woman high in the government of her 
own State, dropped in to see me while en route 
to a conference in my section. “Of course you'll 
have to place your children at once,” said she 
briskly, ‘‘and I’ve taken a couple of days off 
to help you attend to the matter, knowing 
you're probably inexperienced in the proce- 
dure. Now, are there relatives on either side 
who could be persuaded to take one or more 
of the youngsters?” 

“But I have not the slightest intention of 


parting with my children,” I told her. “They 
are all I have left in the world, and I am all 
they have. Whatever happens, we'll stick 
together.” 

““Don’t be ridiculous,” she snapped. “You 
can’t possibly keep a family together, un- 
trained as you are in any work. And the chil- 
dren wouldn’t thank you for depriving them 
of the necessities of life, I can assure you.” 

“They certainly wouldn’t thank me for 
shunting them off upon unwilling relatives or 
for dumping them in an orphanage,” I snapped 
back at her. And, because I was frightened in 
spite of the front I was putting up and because 
I had only four days more in which to vacate 
the big bare house which had once been home 
to Roger and the children and me and because 
I didn’t want to go on living any longer but 
knew I must because of the children, I sud- 
denly screamed at her — “Get out! I can’t bear 
the sight of you another minute! There ought 
to be a bounty on nuisances like you!” 

Needless to say, I never saw her again. 

But the foolish advice went on, until I 
realized that the only way in which I could 
escape it was to drop out of sight of my old 
circle entirely. So I sold my engagement ring, 
the one article of value I had kept when my 
world crumbled, and with the proceeds I took 
my children to a medium-sized factory town in 
a nearby State, where living was cheaper and 
where I was reasonably certain of being a 
complete stranger to all the inhabitants. If 
people didn’t know me they couldn’t advise 
me, I thought. 

This turned out to be a wise move, though I 
reached my destination with less than a hun- 
dred dollars. 

When I was no longer obliged to combat the 
silly advice of my friends or listen to their 
lugubrious predictions of failure (“‘ Remember, 
you’ve absolutely no business experience, my 
dear!’’), I found the energy to plan a campaign 
which resulted in a job. True, it wasn’t much 
of a job but it did provide the bare necessities 
and enabled me to keep my children together. 
That was all I could hope for, because it was 
true that I had no business experience nor 
even the slightest business aptitude. I did, 
however, have one small natural talent and 
with this I have been able to eke out our 
otherwise scant living and even to provide a 
few of the luxuries while the children have 
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been growing up. The fact that such extra in- 
come is undependable — sometimes dribbles in 
a few dollars at a time, sometimes drops into 
our laps in quite a respectable lump — only 
adds to its glamour. 


FOLLOWING YOUR ‘INSIDES’ 


Adunosr wive years have passed since I 
came here; but, although I vowed then that I 
should become intimate with no one and have 
kept that vow to the letter, I have not been able 
entirely to side-step advice. Perhaps that was 
too much to hope for, because a widow — and 
particularly a poor widow with children — 
strikes the majority of people as being the ideal 
receptacle for advice, just as a wastebasket is 
the right place to dump worn pens and blotted 
envelopes. Gradually, though, I have become 
more tolerant of those who seek to advise me; 
I no longer have the yen to insult them. But 
I know that if I live to be a hundred, like my 
grandmother, I shall never change my opinion 
that, at best, advice is utterly worthless. 

Right here, I know, someone is going to rise 
and remark that ¢rained advice is something 
very different from the amateur variety and 
to remind me of the thousands of social workers 
who have spent years learning to deal with 
other peoples’ problems kindly, calmly, effi- 
ciently. 

I’m not forgetting these. You see, one of my 
various jobs during these nine years was in 
the local branch of a nationally recognized 
social agency — one which considers the giving 
of advice to be its pre-eminent service, though 
during the depression it has also dispensed 
financial aid. Every day that I worked there 
but served to strengthen my firm conviction 
that no advice is worth a dime. The poorest 
and most ignorant clients who came to that 
office had a better grasp of their own problems 
than’ any “worker” however well-meaning 
and long-trained. 

And why not? Each of us is the center of his 
own universe, the most important human being 
alive. Naturally, then, each gives to his own 
affairs a passionate interest which no other 
person, never mind how kindly and conscien- 
tious, could equal even if he would. 

Can you picture any social worker lying 
awake night after night wrestling with the trou- 
bles of Mrs. Zankoweski, over beyond the rail- 
road tracks? Hardly! She has troubles of her 


own to worry over. But you can be sure that 
Mrs. Zankoweski has lain awake plenty going 
over those problems. Therefore, if any real 
solution can be found, isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that it will be Mrs. Zankoweski, not 
the social worker, who will ultimately find it? 

All seven of the “visitors” in the agency 
where I worked felt constrained to shower ad- 
vice on me, despite the fact that I was older 
than any of them and had lived a life of more 
varied experience. They naively believed that 
their training fitted them to cope with my prob- 
lems more efficiently than I myself. 

But I couldn’t see that they were handling 
even their own affairs any too intelligently. 
Several lived beyond their means, and were 
constantly dunned by tradespeople; one couldn’t 
make her husband keep any job; one had a 
mate who shamed her by philandering; the 
most recently graduated from college was very 
unhappy in her home life. Each could have 
glibly recited a corrective formula to a client 
in a similar predicament but could find no 
cure for her own. 


PERILS SAFELY PASSED 


Bu GLAD I’VE NEVER TAKEN advice from 


anyone. 

It isn’t that I feel I’ve made such a shining 
success of my widowhood. Indeed, I realize full 
well that I have not; but some measure of 
extenuation for my shortcomings lies in the 
fact that I have been like a stranger in a for- 
eign land these past nine years, struggling 
against handicaps imposed by both nature and 
previous training. I know, however, that, had I 
heeded the preposterous advice showered on 
me, I should have been still further confused. 
As it is, such mistakes as I’ve made have been 
my own, and I’ve nobody to blame for them 
but myself. 

Now that the children are growing up and I 
begin to see dawn ahead, I am more than ever 
thankful that I followed my own light through 
the darkness and did not allow myself to be 
persuaded from my course by the matches that 
well-meaning but misguided people struck for 
me here, there, and everywhere. 

My children are all handsome, healthy, and 
ambitious. 

They might still have been handsome, but 
I doubt very much whether they could have 
been either healthy or ambitious, had I fol- 
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lowed oft repeated advice and moved to the 
cheapest part of the town to save rent. The pale 
and languid specimens of youth I observe 
in the slum district never fail to make my 
heart ache; but probably some of their parents 
have bank accounts, which I have not. 

My children are being well educated. The 
eldest will graduate from college shortly; the 
second will soon enter dramatic school. 

I was advised many times to relinquish hope 
of higher education for them. I was told: “You 
must realize that you no longer belong to your 
former social sphere and adapt yourself to 
changed conditions.” 

But I didn’t and I’m glad of it. My course 
has meant hard work and added self-denial 
on the part of the children; but those things 
will be quickly forgotten. 

My children have good taste and high ideals. 

I was criticized many, many times, when 
they were younger, because I did‘not allow 
them to mingle, outside of school hours, with 
the children of the factory workers — pre- 
ponderantly foreign — among whom they lived. 
I wanted them to keep the correct speech and 
good manners which were their birthright. 

While neighbor girls in their early teens 
were running around at night with their adoles- 
cent boy friends, my daughters of the same age 
were safe at home, except on those evenings 
when we all attended the free classes in sculp- 
ture and painting provided by the board of 
education. It would have been an easy thing 
to let them slip down to the level of their sur- 
roundings; and, had I done so, the two elder 
children would by now doubtless be married 
to factory hands. 


As it is, my eldest daughter is in a position 
to choose from among several worth-while 
admirers. In a few months more we shall all 
move to the city where she has gone to college, 
and the younger children will automatically 
acquire, through their sister, the kind of 
friends I have always wanted for them. 

Best of all, there is between my children 
and me a tie of love so deep, so perfect, that 
it compensates a thousand times over for any 
work or worry involved in keeping the family 
together. 

During the first hard years, when there was 
never the price of a movie or a soda, when we 
had no radio and little new reading matter, 
we learned to amuse ourselves by playing to- 
gether in the evenings. The habit of inter- 
dependence has grown on us; we have become 
a very all-sufficient family, enjoying ourselves 
best when we are together. 

My eldest daughter remarked recently: “I 
have a lot of fun at school, of course. But 
sometimes, when I’m out dancing or at a show, 
I think of you here at home, playing games and 
popping corn, and I get terribly homesick. 
None of the girls I know have families like 
mine. We have better times and care more 
about each other than other people.” 

Sometimes I wake in the night and shudder 
to think what our lives — the children’s and 
mine — would have become by this time, had I 
followed any of the foolish advice heaped on 
me. And from the depths of my heart I send 
up grateful thanks to Mrs. Schmidt for having 
set me aright on the subject of counsel, long 
ago. 

Advice is nix. I know. 





The ‘Ex-Insane’ Revolt 


by GREER WILLIAMS 
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Wrens YOU DISCOVERED Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud before or after he became a Mod- 
ern Library giant, you may be surprised to 
learn that a revolt against his sex psychology is 
under way in American psychiatric clinics. 

One outstanding clinic has already formally 
stoned him out as a witch doctor, and other 
mental hospitals are spitting on their hands 
preparatory to joining in. But the spectacular 
thing about the anti-Freud movement is that 
patients are making common cause with their 
physicians against the old master of psycho- 
analysis. 

The first cry of “Down with Freud!” went 
up a year ago in the Psychiatric Institute at 
the Illinois Research and Educational Hospital 
of Chicago. It accompanied the announcement 
of the formation of a self-help association for 
cured patients — the world’s first organization 
of individuals who have survived the most ter- 
rifying experience of the human mind, insanity. 

It all started with the Institute’s successful 
use of shock therapy, the first system to offer a 
definite cure for that morbidly fascinating and 
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alarmingly common disease, dementia praecox, 
known more exactly as schizophrenia (split 
mind). Schizophrenia, as well as manic-de- 
pression, belongs to the mental-disease group 
known as “functional” psychoses because no 
organic defect has been found as a cause. 

Freud, however, neatly explained schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depression with the same 
grand theories of sex frustration he used to 
analyze neurotic behavior; and you and I have 
been inclined to believe him. Here were no 
ordinary diseases that could be analyzed under 
a microscope or in a test tube but disorders 
matching the majesty of the mind, full of 
romantic tragedy and mysticism! 

This grip of psychoanalysis on popular im- 
agination has been a chronic source of irritation 
to the clinical psychiatrists, the men who, un- 
like the disciples of Freud, work day in and out 
with these diseases. They feel that Freud, a 
neurologist, has played leapfrog with scientific 
method in jumping from neurosis to psychosis. 
Delivering philippics against Freudian fallacy 
was beneath their scientific dignity, however — 
and who were they to say that Freud was 
wrong? Maybe a psychoanalyst couldn’t cure a 
schizophrenic, but neither could they. 

Then Manfred Sakel of Austria came along 
in 1932 with insulin shock, and Ladislaus von 
Meduna of Hungary, in 1935, with metrazol 
and gave the clinical men the weapons they 
needed. In the three years these two drugs have 
been used in America, the clinicians have sent 
a growing number of the previously incurable 
back to homes and jobs with clear heads. 

But — would you accept a relative who had 
been in an insane asylum as an equal again? If 
you were a personnel manager, would you hire 
a man who noted on his application for work 
that he had suffered from dementia praecox? 

No, not very often. To say a man has been in 
an insane asylum is to brand him. Our reaction 
is instinctive. 
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In the distrust of one who has not been an 
inmate of a mental hospital for the one who has 
been lies the great obstacle in the road back to 
sanity which shock therapy has opened up for 
the lost souls of these institutions. Today, the 
recovered patient must conceal his record to 
avoid social stigma. The “ex-insane” individ- 
ual feels like an ex-convict. 


Tise rinst snock cuinic to see that this 
stigma of insanity was nullifying the social 
value of the insulin and metrazol cures was the 
Psychiatric Institute, which is operated prin- 
cipally for the purpose of “improving the 
breed” of researcher and teacher by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare. The Institute’s staff saw 
that completely cured patients were having a 
rough time of it. 

For example, a landlord learned that one of 
his roomers had been a patient at the Psychi- 
atric Institute and ejected him because he 
“didn’t want a crazy tenant.” 

A father would frequently tell the rest of the 
family, when his twenty-year-old daughter, an 
ex-schizophrenic, attempted to express her 
convictions: “Oh, don’t pay any attention to 
her. You know she was in a mental hospital.” 

A mother wouldn’t let her daughter, who 
had made a fine recovery at the Institute, take 
care of her own little boy or resume her house- 
keeping but insisted on treating her as an 
invalid. 

A teacher lived in fear that her school board 
would find out she had been a mental patient. 

Even worse, when a teacher who had spent 
about six months in the Institute reapplied for 
an appointment and the assistant superintend- 
ent of schools called her in for questioning, she 
was asked: “Have you been in a hospital dur- 
ing your absence? . . . What hospital? ... 
What was the nature of the disease?” The 
distracted woman, feeling herself trapped, 
asked what that had to do with her qualifica- 
tions. The official said that she would investi- 
gate for herself; and of course the former 
mental patient never got the job. 

Another former patient took a civil-service 
examination. One question read: “Were you 
ever an inmate of a hospital for mental dis- 
ease?’’ She knew that, if she answered, “‘ Yes,” 
her chance was gone. She didn’t want to lie and 


she didn’t want to be ashamed — but she 
wanted the job. She wrote, “‘No.” 

Perhaps these instances seem small, but they 
multiply until the ordeal of facing a prejudiced 
world places a new strain on the shock-cured 
patient’s mind—the fear that he will be 
exposed. 

The Institute psychiatrists studied the 
sources of this prejudice. After finding its 
origin in the superstitions of antiquity, they 
nailed good Dr. Freud as one of its chief per- 
petuators. Freud, they decided, was not only 
scientifically but socially reprehensible for ex- 
plaining dementia praecox and manic-depres- 
sion as psychological phenomena of an in- 
hibited sex life. Freudian doctrine, as inter- 
preted by the public, they said, discredited the 
mental patient as a weakling whose mind had 
given way before sexual impulses. Since sex 
is associated with sin and since, in addition, 
sexually abnormal persons are considered 
queer, here were modern justifications for stig- 
matizing one whose mind had degenerated. 
The way Freud described it, the victim was not 
merely diseased but disgraced. 


Te story of the physician-patient re- 
volt against the Freudian stigma properly be- 
gins on November 7, 1937, when the Associa- 
tion of Former Patients of the Psychiatric 
Institute began its monthly meetings. The In- 
stitute’s primary intent was through this 
organization to maintain contact with out- 
going patients, so that it might assist in their 
social readjustment and evaluate the effective- 
ness of its treatment technique. Thus both 
science and society would be served. 

Such an undertaking would have been im- 
possible before the introduction of shock ther- 
apy. 

Thirty-three years ago, Clifford Beers, who 
recovered from manic-depression, wrote 4 
Mind That Found Itself and organized mental- 
hygiene groups, became a pioneer fighter 
against society’s cruelties to the insane. But 
Beers was essentially effective in obtaining 
humane treatment for patients still unwell. 

In his time, few recovered under even ideal 
conditions. Those who did recover presented no 
follow-up problem to the clinic since, for better 
or worse, the discharged patient placed himself 
beyond reach of the institution. One’s asylum 
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associations were driven from the mind, like a 
bad dream. 

When it began using the miraculous shock 
in 1936, however, the Institute found the atti- 
tude toward it changing from dread to grati- 
tude for its role as savior. The discharged pa- 
tient not only lost his objection to associating 
with his former “keepers” but found them 
his friends in restored life. 

As soon as the Institute’s assistant director 
began communicating with his former patients 
about returning for “progress” meetings, he 
discovered what the insanity stigma means. It 
was a letter from the Institute which caused 
the landlord previously mentioned to eject the 
“‘ex-insane” tenant. Other patients feared their 
neighbors would see the Psychiatric Institute 
address on a letter and start gossiping. The 
Association finally dealt with this problem by 
retitling itself “Recovery” and thus saved its 
members from embarrassing identification with 
so sane an undertaking. 

The group was growing, and the director re- 
alized that it could exercise some force in pub- 
lic opinion — first among friends and relatives 
of members and later in the community. Thus, 
publicity was invited for the first time at an 
Association meeting in April, 1938. At the 
same time, Freud was put over the barrel. 

It was a historic occasion in psychiatry. 
Seventy-one ex-patients, and fifty-eight mem- 
bers of their families met that Sunday morning 
in one of the Hospital’s lecture rooms. The 
former patients ranged in age from fifteen to 
fifty and were almost evenly divided as to sex. 
All had recovered from schizophrenia or manic- 
depression from one to fifteen months previ- 
ously. Former schizophrenics outnumbered the 
manic-depressives about three to one, a ratio 
which corresponds to the relative prevalence 
of the diseases in the general population. 

They had horror, heroism, and good fortune 
in common. In their pasts was a space, a lost 
world in which the central nervous system had 
failed to keep the individual in efficient com- 
munication with society. During this period 
the schizophrenics had lost interest in qualities 
of behavior which society considers correct, 
while the manic-depressives had violated nor- 
mal action in guantity. One went to the passive 
or active extreme of doing or thinking the 
wrong thing; the other did the rigét thing but 
too little or too much of it. 
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And the restoration of social intelligence had 
not been a pleasant experience. Shock injec- 
tions are administered in a heroic series lasting 
as long as two months. Clinically, insulin pro- 
duces a one-hour coma; metrazol, a convulsion 
limited to one minute. Great but as yet un- 
determined changes take place in the chemistry 
of the nerves. The injections are repeated every 
few days, each producing a longer period of 
lucidity, until, if the treatment is successful, 
the change becomes permanent. 

But these 71 were lucky. The constant pop- 
ulation of America’s 480 or more mental in- 
stitutions is upwards of 500,000, of whom an 
estimated 300,000 are functional psychotics. 
The manic-depressives get well or die off, but 
the schizophrenics tend to live out their normal 
life span — an accumulating load of mental 
derelicts. These two classes comprise 40,000 of 
the 100,000 committed each year to mental 
hospitals. 


Iv 


Bor wow tuese men and women were 
again undifferentiated members of society, in 
no way marked apart from their relatives. They 
looked no better or worse than other ordinary 
people. One woman had a small child beside 
her. A pretty girl in blue sat near the front. The 
men looked both poor and prosperous. All 
listened closely to the director’s discussion of 
their problem. 

“Clearly,” he said, “the members of the 
community have their special views of mental 
disease. To them it is a disgrace. They say, 
“Once insane, always insane.’” 

He traced this superstition back to the 
Middle Ages, when mental disease was com- 
monly believed to be an evil spirit possessing 
the mind. In consequence, the patient was tor- 
tured, chained, and banished for the “safety of 
society.” 

Then in the nineteenth century, he said, sci- 
entific psychiatry began, and psychiatrists 
recognized that mental disease is basically no 
different from others but is simply a break- 
down of the central nervous system instead of 
the liver, heart, or some other organ. 

But other trends counteracted this advance. 
“One movement declared that soul and body, 
or mind and matter, were separate. The mind 
dominated all organic functions, and all disease 
was said to result from faulty thinking. It be- 
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came a maxim that disease indicated sinful- 
ness. . . . The breakdown of the mind, the 
organ in control, was . . . stigmatized as an 
indication of singular sinfulness.” 

The director said that the clinicians rejected 
such wild speculations, but soon new medical 
theorists emerged. “They coined attractive 
terms, discoursed on conflicts and complexes, 
and declared that mental derangement is the 
outcome of devious emotional attitudes and 
faulty impulses.* 

“Originally, the sponsors of the new doctrine 
limited their field of activity to the so-called 
psychoneuroses — hysterical behavior, anxi- 
eties, compulsions — and hesitated to invade 
the territory of psychoses proper — dementia 
praecox, manic-depression, paranoias. But in 
due time they extended their speculations to 
include practically every type of mental dis- 
ease... . One variety of disease was a 
regression to an infantilistic (narcistic) wish 
life; another was the expression of hostility to a 
mystical father image. The patients were 
credited with all manner of ingenious psycho- 
logical conflicts and complexes built around 
infantilistic sexual impulses. . . . 

“What the psychologizing physicians did 
was to substitute the scientific-sounding word 
impulse for the mystical-sounding term sin. In 
either case, the implication was plain. It was 
not an organ that had broken down but the 
patient’s morale. .. . 

“Everyone has conflicts and complexes, and 
patients suffering from mental diseases have 
them, too. But it is also a fact that conflicts 
and complexes are present in persons afflicted 
with kidney trouble or diabetes. Nevertheless, 
no one dares generalize that the latter are the 
result of psychological conflicts instead of 
physiological disturbances. . . . 

“Both ancient and modern versions of the 
mental-disease stigmas rest on the assumption, 
unsupported by clinical experience, that physi- 
cal disease is the result of physiological dis- 
order while mental disease is merely the out- 
come of psychological disturbance. 

“Let me tell you in conclusion that the vast 
majority of clinical psychiatrists have always 
rejected the baseless distinction between physi- 
cal and mental ailments. You have faced the 


* The director obviously referred to Freud Fung, Adler, Brill, 
ete. 
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horror of mental disease and, having recov- 
ered, you face the more formidable horror of 
being stigmatized. . . . We, the clinical psy- 
chiatrists, are solidly behind you in the in- 
alienable right of every mental patient to be 
credited with a bona fide physiological dis- 
ease.” 

The meeting resolved into a forum in which 
a nimble little man, who proved to be a well- 
known magician, led off with a glib, amiable 
speech in which he excoriated Freud for mak- 
ing sex the prime mover of mental breakdowns. 
He pointed out that many a neurotic and psy- 
chotic has been led to seek salvation in long 
and expensive series of psychoanalyses without 
benefit. He asked the director to tell the former 
patients that Freudism was rubbish. 

The director, who had not mentioned Freud 
by name, did not defend him but indicated that 
faddists, more than Freud himself, were re- 
sponsible for the stigmatizing effect of his 
theories. 

A man with a Mussolini frown stood up near 
the back of the room and said, “‘ Doctor, I have 
proof that the radio causes — ” 

The director, however, called on a slender, 
well-dressed auto-finance-company agent, who 
advocated that his fellow “alumni” form an 
employment agency for themselves; on an 
energetic, bald-headed businessman, who 
classed himself as ‘‘a millionaire until 1929” 
but a far wiser, happier man now; and on two 
women, the girl in blue and a cultured-looking 
matron. Both women expressed their gratitude 
to the Institute. 

Each time the Mussolini man tried to gain 
the floor, and finally he declared: “I’ve got just 
as much right to speak as anyone else here. 
None of us is crazy, and — ” 

“All right, John,” said the director. 

Rather than speak from his seat, as the oth- 
ers had done, John pushed to the aisle and 
strode heavily to the platform. He went to the 
blackboard and launched quickly into a chalk 
lecture on “‘how the radio affects the mind.” 
Some of the former patients smiled sadly as he 
drew a half-circle from the brain and a hori- 
zontal line into the back of it: “The radio 
comes in here.” He made a vertical mark 
with a vigorous upward gesture: “The in- 
stincts come up the spine.” He placed a “U” 
below the brain and a circle near the lower end 
of the spine line: “But there is a connection 
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between the tongue and the genitals. The 
eyes,” he added, indicating them with a big 
dot, “‘look down — ”’ 

The director indulgently persuaded John 
that he had said enough, and the latter 
stomped back to his seat. 

“T think that we all understand John’s 
case,” said the director. “He was knowingly 
allowed to go home before he recovered. His 
example reminds us that we are not perfect yet; 
everyone cannot be cured.” 
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Ads ww tuts tyeIcat dementia-praecox 
paranoid case, the percentage of failures of 
shock therapy is high among those who were 
stricken more than six months before the be- 
ginning of treatment. 

Following what is probably the most rigid 
critique of recovery yet defined, the Institute 
has obtained 40 per cent “final full” recoveries 
among schizophrenics ill up to five years. This 
is a gain of more than I00 per cent over the pre- 
shock days, when 17 per cent of the clinic’s 
dementia-praecox patients could be expected 
to recover spontaneously within six years. 

But the shock gain has been greatest where 
it counts the most. Among schizophrenics 
stricken six months or less before treatment, 
the Institute cures 52 per cent. 

It does not count partial or temporary re- 
coveries, which are weeded out by careful test- 
ing of the patient’s insight before discharge 
and through regular follow-up of the members 
of Recovery. Society is given no excuse for 
questioning the sanity of the Institute’s former 
patients. 

Manic-depression, which pulses like an 
alternating current through maniac and de- 
pressed stages, is less tenacious than schizo- 
phrenia. More than §0 per cent of the victims 
return to sanity without treatment. The Insti- 
tute has not materially increased this recovery 
rate but has been highly successful in reducing 
the duration of the attack with shock treat- 
ment. The hospitalization of its average manic- 
depressive has been cut from 148 to 42 days, a 
250-per-cent gain. 

As one might expect, the disciples of Freud 
have found the curative property of the shock 
as easy to explain as the psychosis itself. Fear 
of death during the shock, some say, frees the 
patient of his conflict or complex. 
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This view was attacked by the director at 
another of Recovery’s Sunday meetings. He 
said that painstaking observations had shown 
that the insulin coma hardly ever produced a 
fear reaction. Metrazol cases, while almost 
invariably displaying an intense fear, tended 
to get worse instead of better when the injec- 
tion caused fear but failed to produce the 
desired convulsion. 

“Obviously,” he told his loyal band, “‘it is 
the drugs that effect the cure. Is it plausible to 
assume that complexes and conflicts, mother 
fixations, and incest cravings are dislodged by 
intravenous and subcutaneous injections? Is it 
logic to believe that insulin comas and metrazol 
convulsions solve psychological problems? We 
have been told for the past forty years that 
complexes cannot be remedied unless the un- 
derlying ‘traumatic’ childhood experience is 
discovered. Did the drugs, in curing our pa- 
tients, hunt for their infantile traumatic ex- 
periences?”’ 

The trouble, he later explained, is that 
“‘psychoanalysis is good art but bad science.” 

Where scientific truth is limited to what can 
be proved by statistics, experimentation, or 
observation, Freud, it seems, flies through the 
air with the greatest of ease. He bases his the- 
ories on the assumption that the original pat- 
tern of human behavior is the one-cell proto- 
plasm whose two main functions are to reach 
out toward life and to recoil from it — assimi- 
lation and elimination or birth and death. The 
reaching out is “libido,” combining reproduc- 
tion and nutrition. 

The child, he says, must pass through three 
stages to reach mental maturity: autosexual- 
ity, homosexuality, heterosexuality. But, if the 
libido is frustrated or injured, so to speak, in 
its reaching out, it may suffer a repression, 
amounting to a recoil into the ego. Aggravation 
of the repression may produce a subjective 
neurosis in later life. The neurosis may pro- 
gress to the psychosis of schizophrenia, with the 
libido turning inward from the objective or 
heterosexual state to the subjective or auto- 
sexual state (narcism) for gratification. 

The wizardry of this theory deeply pleases 
lay curiosity because it neatly answers the 
eternal question, “Why?” It also justifies the 
psychoanalytic method, since “free associa- 
tion” between the patient and the physician 
is the only conceivable way of discovering what 
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it is that is causing the libido to misbehave. 

The clinical psychiatrist admits that “‘con- 
fession is good for the soul” and may relieve 
mental distress, but he has never been able to 
induce an insane person to confess anything 
that makes sense. 

““We never have been able to identify Freu- 
dian regressions as a cause of schizophrenia,” 
said the director, “and it is the experience of 
many psychiatrists that psychoanalysis is a 
waste of time and money in treating even the 
neurotic. Any patient’s interpretations of his 
own acts are unreliable, and none can be stud- 
ied scientifically when he is aware of being 
observed, not even the psychotic.” 

His sole scientific quarrel with Freud, he 
said, is the application of a theory for neurosis 
to psychosis, although the two disorders are 
basically different. The psychoneurotic mind 
behaves abnormally without losing its social 
sense or orientation in reality. The psychotic 
mind loses contact with social standards and 
distorts reality. In a general way, the neurotic 
is conscious of his strange behavior, and the 
psychotic is not. 

The clinicians admit they don’t know what 
causes a functional psychosis or how the shock 
cures it, but they see no need to jump at con- 
clusions. The whole of medical science’s ex- 
perience, however, supports their view that 
functional psychoses arise from some physical 
change. Some organs are constitutionally sus- 
ceptible to breakdown under given pressures, 
they say, and others are not. They recognize 
that stresses and strains placed on the mind by 
modern life may produce psychoses and, for 
that matter, indigestion and constipation. 
Unfortunately for the latter two, the stomach 
and bowels have no psychic standing. 


vi 


Tae virecror of Recovery has no 
Freudian complex about Freudism, however. 
On October 27, 1938, he called representa- 
tives of Chicago civic organizations into a joint 
meeting with the “‘ex-insane” to hear about 
another source of stigma. This is the lunacy 
law which controls the placing of a patient in a 
State mental hospital. It requires the attend- 
ing physician to make a recommendation to a 
judge, who issues an order to the sheriff to 
deliver the lunatic into the institution. 
Five hundred persons, including one hundred 


members of Recovery, heard a burly young 
man and a stylishly dressed woman describe 
the public shame arising out of court records of 
their mental illness. 

The man said that the court procedure had 
verified his original delusion of self-deprecia- 
tion and left him afraid to return to his home 
town in Indiana to face probable ostracism. 

The woman said her mother had too much 
pride to submit her to court commitment and 
sent her to a private sanitarium which ex- 
hausted their financial resources. This forced 
her to become a court charge anyway. 

The director declared that the court commit- 
ment procedure was based on two mistaken 
concepts. One was that judge and sheriff are 
needed to protect the community from a “‘rav- 
ing maniac.” The other was that the individual 
must be protected from railroading. “‘ Both are 
largely mythical,” he said. Most insane pa- 
tients are not raving but easily managed. 
Family attempts to conspire against a relative 
are rare, popular fancy to the contrary, and the 
court’s routine acceptance of the physician’s 
recommendation offers little protection against 
conspiracy. 

The law, he said, should be changed to 
make hospitalization of the mentally diseased 
primarily a medical and not a judicial matter 
— eliminating the public record. 

Recovery is pledged to fight all such dis- 
criminations. Its number is still small, but the 
shock troops are growing throughout the 
country, and many other institutions are pre- 
paring to join the Institute’s fight. The Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago in May of this year, re- 
ceived the campaign report of the director 
with great interest. 

American mental hospitalsaregrowing in pop- 
ulation at the net rate of ten thousand or more 
a year, but society need not look into these junk- 
yards of the nation’s mind to be convinced 
that the last frontier of man is his reason. 
It cannot be defended with the whip of preju- 
dice. This plea for social sanity is the essence 
of the patient-physician protest against Freud. 
His contribution to the stigma of insanity was 
largely accidental, but there is no accident in 
the effort of these clinical psychiatrists to turn 
their ex-patients against him. To them, it 
offers a way of driving narcistic bats from the 
belfry of psychiatry. 
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The End of Pendergast 


by EDWARD R. SCHAUFFLER 


Arn I, 1939, the powerful Pendergast 
political machine controlled the city and 
county governments in Kansas City, Missouri, 
as it had for more than a decade. Today it is a 
guess who controls those governments, or, in- 
deed, whether they have any control. A figura- 
tive earthquake has shaken them until the 
distracted officials do not know which way to 
jump, or even whether they will get an op- 
portunity to jump before they are pushed out. 

The earthquake started April 7, Good Friday, 
when a federal grand jury indicted Thomas 
J. Pendergast, head and creator of the 
machine, charging him with evasion of income 
tax. 

Pendergast was accused of failing to make 
a return on $315,000 which he received in 1935 
and 1936. This money, it was charged, was 
paid to Pendergast by fourteen fire-insurance 
companies, which were interested in the dis- 
position of $8,000,000 impounded by the State 
of Missouri in a controversy over rates. The 
State Insurance Commissioner ordered 80 per 
cent of the impounded eight millions turned 
over to the insurance companies and 20 per 
cent to the premium payers. 

After first entering a plea of not guilty, 
Pendergast went into federal court at Kansas 
City, May 22, and changed his plea to guilty 
in the income-tax-evasion case. He was sen- 
tenced to fifteen months in federal prison and 
fined $10,000. He already had agreed to pay the 
United States Treasury $372,807.10 in restitu- 
tion of the evaded taxes, plus penalties. 

Fascinating things happened between April 7 
and May 22. 

April 13, six days after the Pendergast in- 
dictment, Henry F. McElroy, who had been 
City Manager of Kansas City thirteen years 
and in that period had run the city govern- 
ment virtually single-handed, with remarkable 
force and acumen, and just as the Pendergast 
machine wanted it run, resigned. 
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Bryce B. Smith, the city’s Mayor for nine 
years, announced the day McElroy resigned 
that thereafter he would run the city govern- 
ment according to his own ideas, despite the 
limitations imposed on the mayor by the city 
charter, which gives him very little power. 
Mayor Smith said the benevolent despotism 
which he proposed to set up would continue 
until such time as all rumors of irregularities in 
the city government had been checked on, and 
any that were found corrected. Up to the 
middle of May, plenty had been found. Mayor 
Smith told the eight other members of the 
city council at the time he demanded a free 
rein that, if they did not vote it to him, he 
would resign and leave the wreckage on their 
hands. 

What had happened? What swept the Pen- 
dergast machine to ruin almost overnight? 

This swift downfall of a great political 
organization has come not as the result of 
any tidal wave of civic indignation in Kansas 
City but primarily because the underlings 
who fed at the Pendergast trough for years 
deserted their boss as soon as Uncle Sam “put 
the finger on” him. 

Then civic and business bodies began to 
investigate unhealthy conditions in Kansas 
City’s government, about which most of their 
members had had general knowledge for years. 
The Kansas City Chamber of Commerce and 
the Real Estate Board were two of the organi- 
zations demanding a thorough investigation. 

A Forward Kansas City committee was 
appointed, and now is searching diligently for 
civic corruption. More than one member of 
the committee has buddied with the Pender- 
gast machine in the past and profited thereby. 
But it is only fair to add that there is genuine 
civic indignation, too, among members of the 
Forward Kansas City committee. This is felt 
by men who opposed the machine, before it was 
politic to do so, and got nowhere. 
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THE CAST 


Admonc tHe Principat actors in the 
civic drama which has been taking place in 
Kansas City are these men: 

Thomas J. Pendergast, creator of the 
Pendergast political machine, which calls it- 
self Democra ic. He is a successful business- 
man of many interests, with an earned reputa- 
tion for being loyal and generous to his friends 
and political supporters. He keeps his word. 

Bryce B. Smith, Mayor 
of Kansas City, a man 
well-liked, who, after 
nine years in office, still 
is an unknown quantity 
in public life. 

Lloyd C. Stark, Gov- 

ernor of Missouri since 
1937, whose term does 
not expire until 1941. 
He gave the federal gov- 
ernment information 
which led to the Pender- 
gast indictment. 

H. F. McElroy, who, 
since his resignation as 
City Manager has been 
blamed for all iniquities 
of the city government 
for thirteen years. He 
is able, humorous, and a 
scrapper. 

Bennett C. Clark, sen- 
ior United States Sena- 
tor from Missouri, who 
has been Pendergast’s 
political opponent, had 
his political support, and 
has presidential aspira- 
tions for 1940. 

Maurice M. Milligan, 

United States District 
Attorney at Kansas 
City, who plays the role 
of Uncle Sam, in his 
bailiwick, with plenty 
of competent assistants. 
He is a country lawyer 
of diligence who was 
appointed to office five 
years ago, at a time 
when laurels of publicity 


and righteous approbation were ready for the 
first public prosecutor at Kansas City who had 
courage enough to gather them. 


THE MACHINE’S MISTAKES 


The Kansas City srrvation leaped 
into the national spotlight six years ago when 
an underworld machine gunner slew four 
peace officers and a convict in front of the 
city’s railroad passenger terminal, in an effort 
to free the convict, a federal prisoner. One of 

the murdered men was 
an agent of the federal 
Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of 
Justice. As the Kansas 
City Police Department 
caught nobody, despite 
the murder of two of its 
own members, because 
the killers had a political 
tie-in in Kansas City, 
the federal government 
went after the machine 
gunner and his two pals. 
All three are dead now, 
two at the hands of the 
law, one slain by gang- 
sters. 

In the spring of 1934 
the Pendergast machine 
and Party factions which 
alternately supported it 
and fought it and each 
other for spoils staged a 
singularly violent, cor- 
rupt, and bloody mu- 
nicipal election. 

Gangsters with politi- 
cal affiliations roamed 
the streets in motorcars 
bearing no license tags, 
brandishing guns. They 
voted early and often, 
drove enemies of the 
machine from the poll- 
ing places with threats; 
and before the day was 
over three Democratic 
workers and a bystander 
were slain. 

A great many thou- 
sand votes were stolen, 
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and the machine triumphantly continued in 
power at the city hall for another four years. 
It already had been there eight years. As a 
sop to the Kansas City populace, which was 
somewhat exasperated by election-day events, 
the city’s Police Director was ordered to resign. 

In the summer of 1934, the Pendergast 
machine made up for its Statewide defeat two 
years before, in the nomination of Bennett 
Clark for the United States Senate, by de- 
feating an aspirant for the Senate whom Clark 
supported, and naming its own man. 

In 1936 it went blithely forth and stole for 
the Democratic Party an election which the 
Party would have won anyhow. Presumably 
this was at least partly a demonstration of 
power to the national Administration. 

From the machine’s viewpoint, the federal 
government had been very petty about the 
murder of its ““G” man in the Union Station 
massacre three years before. In addition, after 
Senator Clark had been nominated in the face 
of Pendergast opposition and, of course, elected 
to the Senate in November, 1932, he had 
rubbed it in on the machine by ignoring the 
Pendergast organization in federal patronage. 

As United States District Attorney at 
Kansas City, Senator Clark had named 
Maurice Milligan, a personal friend. Milligan 
soon started harrying violators of federal law 
wherever he found them, regardless of whether 
they were Pendergast stalwarts. He harried 
them more than they could have believed 
possible, in 1937 and 1938, when he convicted 
about two hundred of their precinct workers, 
election judges, and clerks. 

And for what? Why, just for stealing an 
election for the Party and laboriously changing 
the Republican marks on a lot of ballots to 
Democratic marks. A hell of a Democrat 
Milligan was, the Pendergast followers agreed. 

The machine saw to it that the fines im- 
posed on Party workers were paid for them 
and that the families of those who had to go 
to prison were supported in their absence. In 
at least one instance, a man’s name remained 
on the county payroll while he served a jail 
sentence for Uncle Sam. 


REVOLUTION! 


I. 1938, ANOTHER CITY ELECTION was 
held in Kansas City. Largely owing to the 
efforts of Governor Lloyd C. Stark, who had 


broken with Pendergast and named an honest 
election board in Kansas City, this election was 
unusually free from corruption. The machine 
elected eight of the nine members of the city 
council. 

The council, for the fourth time, named 
Judge H. F. McElroy City Manager. It was 
McElroy’s custom to run the city hall and tell 
the city council how he wanted it to vote. 
Usually it complied. 

The city charter of Kansas City, which has 
been in force since 1926, provides for an elected 
council of nine members, one of whom is the 
mayor. The councilmen hold office four years 
and name a city manager, whom they can 
remove at will by a majority vote. A city 
manager who is removed has no right of appeal. 
But, as long as he remains in office, the city 
manager has the municipal government by the 
tail. He names the heads of all city depart- 
ments, except the Park Department, which 
is controlled by the mayor. The city council 
cannot fire any of the jobholders appointed 
under the city manager. It does not confirm 
their appointments. The only person it can 
fire is the manager himself. 

Why Judge McElroy suddenly resigned, 
April 13, six days after the indictment of 
Pendergast, never has been explained to the 
satisfaction of the general public. It is the 
general belief that he had his chair jerked out 
from under him, so to speak. He himself says 
that no one asked for his resignation; that he 
resigned of his own volition because, at seventy- 
three, he was tired of public life and felt he had 
a right to leisure. He says he did not consult 
Mr. Pendergast before resigning. 

Mayor Smith also says no one asked for 
McElroy’s resignation. The Mayor says he 
did not consult Mr. Pendergast before he issued 
his public statement, April 13, demanding 
that the council follow him in a cleanup of the 
city hall. He says he had not seen Pendergast 
for months. He adds that he is very much in 
earnest about his cleanup, that it is a real one, 
and that he will see it through. 

At Smith’s request, the council appointed 
his secretary, Eugene C. Zachman, a former 
newspaperman who had been a city-hall re- 
porter for ten years, as Acting City Manager. 

The average citizen in Kansas City, follow- 
ing the quite unexpected civic earthquake in 
April, still is rather stunned. He hears all kinds 
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of things about everybody in public life, and 
most of what he hears is derogatory. Much, 
of course, is untrue. But you cannot blame him 
for being a bit uncertain about whom to 
believe and whom to trust. 

Frank announcements have come from the 
city hall since the Mayor took over the reins. 
A few of them follow. 

Ever since the Pendergast organization 
took control of the city hall in 1926, city 
supplies have been purchased without com- 
petitive bidding, although the city charter 
requires bidding. Supplies were bought from 
companies owned by Pendergast, his relatives, 
or his friends. W. J. Teefey, city Purchasing 
Agent from 1926 to the present, is authority 
for that. 

From 1931 until McElroy’s resignation, a 
“city manager’s emergency fund” existed, 
which was fed with money transferred from 
bond funds, designated for specific purposes. 
When money was needed for an improvement 
project for which none was immediately avail- 
able but would be in the future, the City 
Manager transferred to his emergency fund 
money from a bond fund for a project which 
did not need money just then. Later the money 
was returned to the bond fund from which it 
had been taken, Mr. McElroy explained briefly. 
This might be a little informal, but it was all 
on the up and up, he said. 

This method of handling city finances, 
startling as it may appear to persons outside 
Kansas City, certainly should not have caused 
any surprise to Kansas City. For years Mr. 
McElroy had been perfectly frank in admitting 
that he practiced fund transfers. He con- 
tended that it saved the city money, by cut- 
ting red tape and reducing delay, and 
therefore was justifiable. He called it “country 
bookkeeping,” and the electorate apparently 
was perfectly willing to have it continue in- 
definitely. 

The Mayor’s office has announced that the 
city had 5,200 employees in April, 1939, al- 
though councilmen had supposed there were 
only about 3,500. The Mayor and Acting City 
Manager Zachman fired 748 of these employees 
in April and declare that more will walk the 
plank. It was revealed that a lot of these 
people seldom did any work — which was not 
an overwhelming surprise to the body politic. 
Had the present City Council felt any curiosity 


a year earlier about the number of city em- 
ployees, it could have had the information by 
adopting a resolution calling for it, which was 
submitted by Councilman C. P. Woodbury. 
However, Woodbury is a Republican, so the 
resolution was defeated. 

Two audits have been ordered at the city 
hall, one by the Civic Research Institute of 
Kansas City, whose mission is clean govern- 
ment, and one by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Real Estate Board, Merchants’ Association, 
and affiliated groups, which heretofore have 
been somewhat backward about public criti- 
cism of the city hall. 

In the county courthouse they are having 
their troubles, too. 

In February, 1939, a county grand jury, 
spurred on by Governor Stark, indicted David 
E. Long, presiding judge of the county court 
(which is not a judicial body but a board of 
three which handles county finances). Judge 
Long was charged with spending $9,700 of the 
county’s money in remodeling a building 
belonging to his sons, so that they could lease 
part of it to the county. The money was 
returned to the county before Judge Long was 
tried in April. He was acquitted promptly by 
a jury loaded with machine sympathizers. 
His defense was that he was a simple business- 
man who did not know such expenditures were 
illegal. The prosecution was conducted, not 
very ardently, by the State Attorney General, 
Roy McKittrick, who is a friend of the Pender- 
gast machine. Long is to be tried again on 
another indictment based on the same trans- 
action. 

The February county grand jury also in- 
dicted Waller W. Graves, Prosecuting At- 
torney of Jackson county, charging him with 
neglect of duty because he freed without trial 
a gangster who tried to kill the county sheriff 
on a Kansas City boulevard in 1933. Graves 
dismissed the charge in 1928, after requesting 
twenty-seven times that the trial be postponed. 
Charges against the gangster have been 
reinstated. 

On Governor Stark’s orders, the State 
Attorney General also has filed ouster suits 
against Graves and James L. Williams, the 
present sheriff at Kansas City. They are 
charged with general failure to enforce the law. 

An audit of the county’s books has been 
ordered by the Civic Research Institute. 








PENDERGAST’S RULE 


A cuance at Missouri political history ot 
the last three years is necessary to get a proper 
perspective on what is happening now. 

In 1936, Pendergast approved the nomina- 
tion for governor of Lloyd C. Stark, a Demo- 
cratic nurseryman of Louisiana, Missouri. 
Stark is a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy. In the last three years he has become 
a good friend of President Roosevelt. He also 
has become a bitter and outspoken foe of the 
Pendergast organization, without whose aid 
he hardly could have been nominated or 
elected Governor in 1936. 

After Stark took office he discovered the 
events leading up to the insurance-rate settle- 
ment of 1935, on the basis of which the first 
federal indictment against Pendergast rested. 
This indictment was amended April 29, and a 
second one brought in, dealing with alleged 
use of human dummies in Pendergast’s com- 
panies to reduce his income-tax payments. 
Pendergast’s businesses include liquor, ready- 
mixed concrete, street paving, and much 
else. 

Stark ordered the Statewide insurance settle- 
ment stopped and fired the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, R. E. O’Malley, a friend of 
Pendergast. O’Malley also had been indicted 
by the United States for income-tax evasion 
in the insurance deal. He got $62,500 out of it, 
on which he paid no income tax, it is charged. 
After the Governor fired him, he returned to 
Kansas City, and at once was made Director 
of the city Water Department. 

In addition to bringing the Pendergast in- 
dictments, the federal grand jury at Kansas 
City, still in session as this is being written, has 
indicted a group of the machine’s less promi- 
nent hearties for narcotic sales. The boss of 
Kansas City’s gambling racket has been in- 
dicted for income-tax evasion. 

One tragic death has come with the apparent 
collapse of the Pendergast empire. Edward L. 
Schneider, secretary of several Pendergast com- 
panies, was a witness before the federal grand 
jury for many days. His testimony was followed 
immediately by new indictments of his boss 
and benefactor. Two days later, May 1, 
Schneider’s motorcar was found on a bridge 
across the Missouri River, with two suicide 
notes in it. Schneider’s body was found in the 


river. Remorse is supposed to have caused 
him to leap to his death from the bridge. 

Even in trouble, however, Pendergast has 
many friends in Kansas City. These include 
many very poor persons, who remember how 
the Pendergast machine maintained free gro- 
cery and milk stations for the needy, before 
the advent of federal relief. They remember 
“made” work on city projects as early as 1932, 
in which there was a minimum use of machinery 
and a maximum employment of men. 

The most sincere and long-time opponent 
of the Pendergast regime must admit there 
has been virtually no cant or hypocrisy from 
either McElroy or Pendergast about their 
way of running a government. McElroy told 
the world he was doing “‘country bookkeeping” 
and admitted he was making no effort to 
abolish gambling and brothels. His philosophy 
was that nobody compelled anybody else to go 
into a brothel or a gambling establishment and 
that the persons who conducted those in- 
dustries might, if inhibited therefrom, become 
pickpockets, shoplifters or holdup artists. 
Pendergast always has been frank in saying 
that he sold the city, the county, and the 
State all the ready-mixed concrete, paving 
contracts, and so forth that he could. His 
business rivals and critics did likewise — only 
they couldn’t sell very much. 

Loading of the city payrolls began when 
the depression hit Kansas City hard. Many 
middle-aged and elderly persons who had been 
faithful Party workers and had lost their 
regular jobs were given sinecures on the public 
payroll. 

In order to come near balancing the budget 
with this extra load, McElroy placed all city 
employees on half-pay, often for as long as 
six months of each fiscal year. This cut fell 
impartially on even the employees who worked, 
and it played havoc with their morale. 

After McElroy’s resignation, it was an- 
nounced that the city’s deficit would run in 
the neighborhood of a million and three 
quarters dollars. 

Mayor Smith in his first two years in office 
—he has been there nine —had several 
brushes with McElroy over the way the city’s 
business was conducted. The City Manager 
told him to go on back to his office and run 
the Park Department, as the city charter 
prescribes, and leave the direction of the other 
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city departments to the Manager, as the char- 
ter also prescribes. The Mayor says he decided 
he would get further by working with McElroy 
than by fighting him. 

The Mayor concedes he at no time in his 
nine years in office sought McElroy’s resigna- 
tion (until 1939) and that he voted for his 
appointment as City Manager in 1930, 1934, 
and 1938. He adds: “I didn’t always get along 
with him, but two thirds of the time we were 
on good terms.” 

Mayor Smith, asked whether he felt that 
on the whole the city government for the last 
thirteen years had been reasonably efficient, 
honest and economical, said he believed it had 
been very efficient and that the audits now in 
progress should finally determine the question 
of its honesty. So far, he said, speaking May 5, 
there had been nothing to prove dishonesty 
in the handling of the city’s finances, although 
there was much to prove that the methods em- 
ployed were irregular and not those prescribed 
in the city charter. As for being economical, 
Smith cited the figures of the United States 
Bureau of the Census for 1936. These figures 
show that the per capita cost of city govern- 
ment in Kansas City in 1936, including debt 
charges, was $25.15, while in Cincinnati it 
was $33.20 and in Milwaukee $43.41. Mil- 
waukee and Cincinnati have been praised 
widely for their city governments, while 


Kansas City was being damned quite as 
widely. 


FAREWELL TO THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


"To aw inteRestED OBSERVER who has 
been a Kansas Cityan all his life and who 
admits a genuine fondness for the place, a 
number of things appear significant. 

There would have been no cleanup in 
Kansas City in 1939 if Governor Stark and the 
President of the United States hadn’t “clicked” 
and joined forces. For certainly Stark’s numer- 
ous trips to Washington and calls at the 
White House in the last three years have not 
been made to discuss the weather, the agri- 
cultural situation, or European war clouds. 

Frank Murphy, United States Attorney 
General, visited Kansas City just before the 
first Pendergast indictment was made public. 
The Department of Justice hardly would have 
spent two years prosecuting vote frauds in 
Kansas City without the President’s ordering 


it. Nor would District Attorney Milligan have 
been reappointed to office in 1938, after his 
friend, Senator Clark, apparently had cooled 
toward him and was widely believed to have 
made friends with Pendergast. 

It seems certain that many businessmen 
in Kansas City, who now talk solemnly about 
the absolute necessity of a cleanup, would 
have gone on being contented with the kind 
of government the machine gave, except for 
the persistence of unfavorable outside public- 
ity for Kansas City, which made them very 
uncomfortable. 

Of course there were, in the precleanup 
period, other Kansas City businessmen, a 
small, courageous minority, who had been 
fighting the machine in the open a long time. 
For their efforts they were liberally damned 
by many fellow citizens and called disloyal and 
defamers of their town. 

But the doubting brothers now seem finally 
convinced that Pendergast machine rule really 
was bad for Kansas City business. Having 
reached that conclusion, they naturally have 
turned against it. If even a friendly, competent, 
and really very obliging political machine, 
which took fine care of its friends, is bad for 
business — why, then kick it in the pants! 

And yet many folks feel kind of sad. For 
the old machine was mighty accommodating 
about reducing its friends’ taxes. You can’t 
tell what a new gang will do. There are those 
who say that the machine boys really have 
seen the light, after thirteen years’ pathetic 
groping, and that, now that McElroy and 
Pendergast are purged, their former dupes 
will walk in sweetness, light, and civic purity. 
This group would like to keep its obliging old 
friends at the city hall in power. 

Certainly, whatever the sins of the Pender- 
gast machine, they have been invited and 
encouraged by the attitude of a large number 
of citizens of the upper rather than the under- 
world. These persons have been avid for what 
they could extract from the machine in the 
way of fat contracts, conveniently reduced 
taxes, and a dozen other things not admissible 
either in law or equity. 

The United States at large is suffering from 
too many people of this description, quite as 
much as Kansas City has been. It would be 
remarkable if they should suddenly change 
their spots. 
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This Quiz is designed especially for Forum readers — to please them but not to measure their 

intelligence. The questions should not be difficult for the average person. They cover both 

the light and the serious aspects of politics, science, sports, business, and the arts. Counting 

2% points for each correct answer, Jane Froman, the radio singer, scored 70 on this Quiz. 

A young advertising executive scored 7734; a businessman, 7234. An editor also scored 

72% and a twenty-one-year-old young lady 50 (fortunately, she’s beautiful). Answers on 
p. 1x of advertising section. 


. Please put down that glass of iced lemonade long 
enough to identify the author of a laughter-filled book 
which begins: 

In the castle of Baron Thunder-tentronckh in Westphalia 
there lived a youth, endowed by Nature with the most gen- 
tle character. His face was quite honest and he was ex- 
tremely simple-minded; and this was the reason, I think, 
that he was named. ... 


(a) Tom Fones (6) Candide (c) Petrucchio 
. After a Sunday dinner at your mother-in-law’s you 
are strolling in the country, wondering why she al- 
ways serves stewed chicken, when suddenly you come 
upon a moraine. “Well,” you'll likely say: 

(a) “I’m just wild about erosion.” 

(4) “That river bas been on a rampage again.” 

(c) “Musta been a glacier ’round bere.” 

(d) “I don’t like to sit on bot lava.” 


. The other day, while talking with an aviation-re- 
search worker, Colonel Lindbergh referred casually to 
the “slip stream.” In plain language he meant: 

(a) the shaft of air created by the propeller 

(4) the vacuum bebind the plane’s tail 

(c) aerial “ skidding” in a flat turn 


. With all the war talk, there’s intense interest in the 
control of the Bosporus — which happens to be: 

(a) the narrow stretch of water between Italy and Greece 
(6) the passageway between Sicily and Tunisia 

(c) @ strait between the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora 


. If all these good ladies were to meet in the Stork 
Club on a Saturday night, one of them would find it 
hard talking shop with the others: 
(a) Dorothy Thompson 


(4) Maude Slye 
(c) Fessica Dragonette 


(d) Martha Deane 


. On a hot afternoon you stand transfixed before a 
picture in Chicago’s Art Institute. You shout: “My, 
what chiaroscuro!” A plain person would have said: 
(a) “I prefer nudes to landscapes any day.” 
() “Hmm — remarkable lights and shadows.” 
(c) “A balanced composition.” (d) “My feet burt.” 


. Which of these is the third book in the Old Testa- 
ment? 
(a) Exodus (6) Leviticus (c) Numbers (d) Deuteronomy 


. Just one word is misspelled in this Hollywood epic: 

I can’t eat my fricassee for excitement — bad I not 
seen that strawberry birthmark on your sternum, I would 
not bave kept you under surveilance and discovered that 
you were my long lost son. 


Although an all-round player rather than a home- 
run hitter, the successor to Babe Ruth as the No. 1 
player in the big leagues is generally agreed to be: 
(a) Lefty Gomez (6) Gabby Hartnett (c) Dizzy Dean 
(d) Foe Medwick (e) Foe DiMaggio 
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10. And the recently appointed No. 1 man in the U. S. 


Army, soon to take charge of our new defense pro- 

gram, is: 

(a) George C. Marshall (6) Douglas MacArthur 
(c) Malin Craig 


- Over the coffee in Lima, Peru, one hears many leg- 


ends but none more entertaining than those of the 
famous actress whose nickname was: 
(a) Rosinante (6) La Perricholi (c) Argentinita 


- One and only one untruth lies buried here. Please 

select the one false statement: 

(a) Samuel T. Coleridge was addicted to opium. 

(4) Shelley wrote Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

(c) Nietzsche, who talked of supermen, was a poor 
physical specimen bimself. 

(d) Amy Lowell wrote on Keats and smoked cigars. 


One of these contemporary authors, specializing in 

books on crime, gambling, and lapses of public virtue, 

is a descendant of a famous Methodist bishop: 

(a) Herbert Asbury (4) G. E. R. Gedye 
(c) C. S. Forester 


. And one of the interesting aspects of our naval de- 


fense program is the decision to: 

(a) build larger submarines (2) fortify New York 
(c) construct more ships on the West Coast 
(d) add a mosquito fieet of small torpedo boats 


. Please identify the author of the current best seller 


from which the following is taken: 

A column of smoke rose thin and straight from the cabin 
chimney. The smoke was blue where it left the red of the 
clay. It trailed into the blue of the April sky and was no 
longer blue but gray. The boy Jody, watched it, speculating. 
(a) Edna Ferber (b) Margery Sharp (c) Pearl Buck 

(d) Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


. The chief pressure group seeking larger WPA ex- 


penditures is none other than: 
(a) the Workers’ Alliance 
(c) the FDIC 


(4) the C. I. O. 
(d) the Relief Workers’ Federation 


. Granted that none of them should be showered with 


roses, the fact remains that among the international 
diplomats one is best qualified, on the basis of his 
long-term record, to wear the mantle of Judas Iscariot: 
(a) Franz von Papen (6) Achille Starace 
(c) Konrad Henlein (d) Emil Hacha 


. Father Flanagan is the very able, friendly priest 


identified with one of these institutions: 
(a) The Cradle (b) The Seeing Eye (c) Boys’ Town 


19. Of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, dictated by Germany to 


Russia in 1918, it can be truthfully said that: 
(a) Russia lost % of ber population, farm lands 
(4) Germany made few territorial demands 
(c) unlike Versailles, it was a fair treaty 
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20. Please pick out the wrongly spelled word: 


Nicholas Murray Butler, your Olympian railery is 
familiar enough at pedagogical powwows, but what we 
should like to know is this: Don’t those 33 bonorary 
degrees, the 18 clubs you belong to, and the 15 books 
you've written sometimes rest a little beavily on your 
spirit? Would a chaise longue belp? 


The popular novel, Grapes of Wrath, was written by: 
(a) F. P. Marquand 
(4) Ernest Hemingway 
(c) Erskine Caldwell 
(d) Fobn Steinbeck 


On the whole, Italian painting has 

been principally inspired by themes 

concerned with: 

(a) classic mythology (6) religion 

(c) everyday life 

. Few people know the actual reason 

why oysters are not served in the summer months — 

those without “r” in them. It is because: 

(a) the oysters refuse to co-operate 

(2) the little fellows bide in the sand 

(c) even the oysters are not without romance; they fall 
in love, mate, and bave babies. 

(d) of babit and custom — no real reason 


. The skipper favored to win the Anglo-American yacht 
races in British waters this summer is: 

(a) Gerard Lambert (6) T. O. M. Sopwith 
(c) Harold Vanderbilt (d) Bob Bartlett 


. Speaking of Mr. Lambert, his fortune — more than 
enough to buy a flock of yachts — has come in large 
measure from a well-known drug product called: 

(a) Rem (b) Lydia Pinkbam (c) Listerine (d) Vicks 


. One hears the word “canard” often enough. Please 

define it: 

(a) @ French word for duck (4) a fabricated story 

(c) a funny but true report (d) political evasiveness 
(e) @ sugar lump dipped in brandy 


. And, just to brush up on history, which one of these 
peoples once ruled Peru, and was conquered by 
Pizarro? 

(a) the Mayans (6) the Incas (c) the Aztecs 
. He is 6’ 4” tall, weighs 290 pounds; his wife weighs 
95. Asa tenor at the “ Met,” he rarely if ever “swings” 
his arias and he makes Flagstad seem smaller of figure 
when warbling Wagner with him. His name: 

(a) Martinelli (6) Werrenrath (c) Vallee (d) Pinza 

(e) Melchoir 


Most economists would agree that the clearest indi- 
cation of business’ lack of confidence in the future 
may be found in: 

(a) the absence of new financing (b) cotton prices 

(c) government-bond quotations (d) chain-store sales 


. The evidence seems to be that 
first American film which told a story: 
(a) TheGreat Train Robbery (b) The Birth of a Nation 


was the 
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(c) The New York Hat (2) Quo Vadis 
(e) Tillie’s Punctured Romance 


Remember who it was who said, “Ah, take the 
Cash, and let the Credit go”? 

(a) Omar Khayyam (4) Secretary Morgenthau 
(c) Plutarch (d) Will Rogers 


Now that transatlantic air service has commenced, 
it is interesting to recall who made 
the first nonstop flight across the 
ocean, just 30 years ago: 

(a) C. A. Lindbergh 
(2) Alcock & Brown (c) Byrd 
(d) naval seaplane NCg 
(e) Chamberlin & Levine 


33. He was a keen student of folk music, 

an officer in the Russian navy, com- 

er of a colorful opera of the sea 

(Sadko) and one dealing with the 

Arabian Nights queen (Scheberazade). His music is 

distinguished by rhythmic force and vivid orchestral 
color. His name is: 
(a) Igor Stravinski 

(c) Leopold Stokowski 


(4) Rimski-Korsakoo 
(d) Peter Tchaikovsky 


. The aviation term “ceiling zero” means: 


(a) The fog is lifting. 
(6) The overcast is close to the earth. 
(c) The load is too beavy to gain altitude. 


. And the Davis Cup matches interest everyone who 


likes: 
(a) golf (6) yachting (c) tennis 


(e) Chinese checkers 


Only one of these groups of musical instruments is 
made up solely from the percussion family: 

(a) xylopbone, cymbals, castanets 

(4) tuba, trombone, trumpet 

(c) piccolo, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 


(d) bockey 


One of these large denominations recently convened 
and joyfully gathered its three divisions into one 
unified body. Recall which one it was? 
(a) Presbyterians (4) Baptists 


(c) Methodists 
(d) Republicans 


(e) Episcopalians 


. Particularly in the summer, it’s nice to know that the 


gaits of a three-gaited saddle horse are: 
(a) at rest, walk, trot (4) trot, post, gallop 
(c) walk, trot, canter 


There’s one false statement here, buried among 

several truths. Please pick the incorrect sentence: 

(a) Martini cocktails are made of ordinary gin and 
French vermouth. 

(4) The oldest champagne is the best. 

(c) A drink known as the “Micky Finn” will quiet 
the most belligerent guest. 

(d) Vodka is seldom used in “long” drinks. 


Only one of these statements is true: 

(a) In winter, lakes freeze from the top down. 

(4) 220 is the top score in a bowling game. 

(c) Mein Kampf is to be the basis of a movie. 

(d) Gertrude Stein is an honorary Rotarian. 

(e) Their bats reflect women’s subconscious frustrations. 


(Compiled and edited by Jo HuBBARD CHAMBERLIN) 





The News Abroad 


No War Coming 


by VERNON BARTLETT 


E.: BRITISH LION was recently de- 
scribed by an American newspaper as “the 
Lion of least resistance.” 

In so far as the Lion is represented by the 
present British Government, this criticism is 
most unfair. The resistance shown by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the only possible policy which 
can get the British Empire out of its present 
difficulties — namely, an alliance with Russia 
— has been as stubborn as that of the prover- 
bial mule. 

For this stubbornness there are, I think, 
two reasons. 

The one is the dislike of anything to do with 
communism. The number of excuses that have 
been made and circulated by Conservatives 
during recent weeks for the failure to reach 
an agreement with the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics is quite fantastic. Their prejudice 
and distrust have closed their ears to the fairly 
obvious argument that only a war could bring 
communism to Great Britain; and an impa- 
tient French diplomat summed up their atti- 
tude well when he remarked that the English 
and the Russians were behaving like two people 
who were in the gravest danger but who would 
not discuss methods of getting out of danger 
because they had never been properly intro- 
duced. That sense of class which induced 
hundreds of thousands of upper-middle-class 
Englishmen to support General Franco, despite 
all the evidence they had of his close connection 
with Germany and Italy, has become very 
obvious again, and one begins to realize why 
left wingers are so convinced that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is at heart a fascist. 

But, quite apart from this prejudice against 
Russia because Russians are or are alleged to 
be communists, there has been another reason 
for the delay. Mr. Chamberlain was, I be- 
lieved, convinced that, once he signed on the 
dotted line with Stalin, it would be much more 
difficult for him to discuss peace with Ger- 
many — should Germany show any desire for 
peace. “Appeasement” is not dead — which is 


a pity. 
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But the hope of lasting peace is not dead 
either — which is a blessing. Sooner or later 
Germany may want to discuss it on level 
terms, and it is important that there should be 
no obstacles in the way of this. 

Nevertheless, for the time being it is vastly 
more important that an Anglo-Russo-French 
treaty of mutual assistance should help to bring 
about those conditions in which peace discus- 
sions would be possible. 

I, for one, see no reason for war. 

Germany hitherto has made rapid progress 
toward European hegemony because she has 
been able to take great risks. The rearmament 
of other powers and the fear which is helping to 
bring them together combine to make those 
risks more and more inadvisable. But that 
may mean only that Herr Hitler will work more 
slowly. Despite the tremendous hardships that 
his people have to face and the undoubted 
fact that German workers are beginning to 
display their discontent by sabotage, there is 
no particular reason to believe that Nazi 
Germany cannot get her own way. 

There is now a sufficiently well-organized 
“peace front” to make conquest dangerous. 
But in most cases conquest would be of very 
little use to the Nazis. 

It is far better for them that Denmark, for 
example, instead of being a German province, 
should be outside their economic system but so 
tied up by commercial treaties, signed under 
the threat of invasion, that the Danes work 
as much for the Germans as for themselves. 
There is no such prejudice in the democracies 
against buying Danish goods as there is against 
buying German goods. 

The Poles, the Jugoslavs, the Hungarians, 
and others may yet be induced to work for 
Germany in much the same relationship as 
that in which the African Negro works for 
England or France. One can indeed envisage 
a German empire covering the greater part of 
the European Continent. Only those very few 
countries who have not been driven by ex- 
change difficulties into barter agreements with 
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Germany will keep their entire independence. 
A British Government which has to argue at 
length with Sir John Simon before a hundred 
thousand pounds or so can be given by way 
of credit to some small European state is no 
competent competitor of Germany, whose 
economy is planned to the last detail. 

Hitler, indeed, is in a much stronger position 
than is generally believed. Germany still has 
lean years ahead of her, but, after all, each 
time the food situation becomes so bad that 
the people grow restive, the government can 
always cut down its imports of materials for 
guns and give them butter again. The smaller 
countries — those who would willingly retain 
their complete independence but cannot do so 
because the nations who could afford to give 
them credits have so little interest in their 
fate — will have to plan their production to 
meet Germany’s needs and, having done so, 
will be less able than ever to break away from 
the German orbit. 

It is difficult to believe that a nation trained 
to fight as the German nation has been trained 
during the last few years will be able to cut 
down armaments without war. But there is a 
great difference between what is difficult and 
what is impossible. If I am right in my fore- 
cast, the time may come when the Fihrer 
will convert himself into an apostle of peace 
and will gain great prestige and power for 
Germany by so doing. 

Recently, for the first time in many months, 
one has heard people talking about avoiding 
war — not merely postponing it. But the great 
obstacle in the way of this avoidance is finding 
a way to put the war machine into reverse 
gear. Germany, I believe could do so more 
easily than the democratic states. 

The Fiihrer has but to voice his order, and 
vast numbers of soldiers are immediately trans- 
ferred to the construction of roads or civic 
buildings or model dwellings for workers. For 
the German, unlike the Englishman, has learned 
the great truth that the wealth of a nation 
depends not on the amount of gold stored in 
the vaults of her national bank but on the 
brains and muscles of her people. 

Try for a moment to picture the outcome 
of a successful international peace conference. 

Once Hitler accepted the idea of such a 
conference, other statesmen would tend to be 
conciliatory, because they could not face the 


prospect of a breakdown so easily as could 
Hitler, who has less to lose. Their people are 
not so ready to be spoon-fed by propaganda 
ministries and to accept the argument that they 
are driven toward war by the intransigence of 
their opponents. A breakdown in negotiations 
would quite probably unite the German people 
but divide the democracies, for the economic 
or colonial concessions demanded of the latter 
would not weigh equally on them all. 

We in Great Britain would have our struggle 
before us, even if international peace were 
assured. 

One of the most important preparations for 
war, the provision of great arterial roads out of 
London, has hardly been tackled at all because 
of the number of private interests that must 
be satisfied before a house can be razed or a 
road widened. Thus the very liberties of the 
individual which we so treasure might, in the 
stress of disarmament, rob us of all liberty. 

One can foresee a struggle far more bitter 
than any we have known since the last war, 
between those who hope to set the national 
finances right by capital levies and those who 
seek to do so by cutting down social services. 

This is not written to depress the reader or 
feed him a little Nazi propaganda. My object 
is rather to point out the danger of talking as 
though the abolition of the immediate danger 
of war would at once lead to a solution of all 
our difficulties. 

We should not — we dare not — forget that 
war between nations and rivalry between 
classes are merely the horizontal and vertical 
threads of the same pattern. One cannot be 
dealt with to the exclusion of the other; and, 
the readier we are to achieve harmony in our 
social life, the better chance we will have of 
avoiding war. There are constant stresses and 
strains as mankind seeks to achieve a larger 
measure of wealth, health, and security. If 
the strain becomes too great, solution is sought 
in war. But, in peace as in war, each system of 
government is being put to the test. The merit 
in dictatorship is obedience; in democracies, 
reason. And, although it is quite true that the 
German people are discontented, let us not 
make the all too easy error of imagining that 
there is no discontent anywhere else. For it is 
not so certain as some people think that, 
even if Great Britain can avoid the threatened 
war, she will also win the longed-for peace. 
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Shall We Have ‘Union Now’? 


A Debate 


[—For Our Freedom and Prosperity. Yes! 


by CLARENCE K. STREIT 


@.. AMONG THE QUESTIONS crowding 
for our time you and I must answer right and 
soon. If we fail or wait too long, it threatens to 
end time for us or for those we love. 

We Unionists mean to save both our freedom 
and our peace by putting behind them all the 
power that can be powerfully and quickly put 
and kept behind them. We would begin by 
uniting our own power with that of other 
men and women in the world who believe as 
we do in uniting for the sake of their own 
individual freedom and peace. To begin still 
more easily, rapidly, and soundly, we would 
begin by uniting with as few as we need to 
save our freedom and lives by thus gaining 
overwhelming world power from the outset. 

For the same reasons, we would begin by 
uniting with those who have already done the 
most through history for our own democratic 
way of life, who are the most experienced in 
handling the fearfully hard job we have got to 
do in so little time—that of organizing 
peacefully, by the give and take and faith and 
tolerance of mutual agreement, effective com- 
mon government of, by, and for the democrats 
of the world. 

And so we would begin by uniting our own 
American Union with the federal Dominion of 
Canada, the United Kingdom, the French 
Kepublic, the Swiss Confederation, Belgium, 
the united provinces of the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ireland, the 
Union of South Africa, New Zealand, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

What other possible nucleus has such natural 
bonds to unite such power as this nucleus of 
fifteen? 

It has the great advantage of being grouped 
(with undecisive exceptions) around that cheap 


and excellent means of communication, a 
common body of water. 

Racially, culturally, religiously, we demo- 
crats of the Atlantic are inextricably inter- 
related. Language divides us, for all practical 
political purposes, into only two groups, Eng- 
lish and French. 

The closest financial and business ties bind 
our fifteen peoples together. Each already does 
most of its import-export trade with the other 
fourteen. 

Despite all our rivalries and prejudices, there 
has been no war between any two of our fifteen 
since more than one hundred years. There is no 
parallel in politics to this notable and un- 
noticed feat that freedom has wrought. Here is 
proof that democracy makes peace. 

Strongest of our bonds is our common idea 
that the state is made for man. From the 
Swiss highlands to the Dutch lowlands, from 
the east to the west shore of the Atlantic and 
back again, through the English, American, 
and French revolutions, our fifteen together 
have made possible the freedom the individual 


now enjoys where he still enjoys it. Other — 


men and women have no such debt to, no such 
bond with, each other as have the citizens 
of these fifteen. 

Nor could any other group gain, simply by 
uniting, such overwhelming world power. To- 
gether we own almost half the earth, rule all 
its oceans, govern nearly half our species. We 
have more than s0-per-cent control of prac- 
tically every essential of peace and war. We 
have almost all the gold and banked wealth 
and credit. Our existing armed strength is such 
that, if we merely united it effectively, we 
should no longer need to increase our arma- 
ments. The dictators of Germany, Italy, Japan 
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could then no more dream of dictating to any 
of us than a Mexican dictator could dream of 
dictating to any of the forty-eight democracies 
of the United States. 

How to unite effectively the fifteen? How 
better than the way we have already united the 
forty-eight? We Unionists find no other way 
nearly so effective, safe, sure, time-tested, as 
the federal-union way that was invented in 


Philadelphia in 1787. 
| 


Owce rue peopie of thirteen American 
democracies fought side by side for seven years 
to make their world safe for democracy. They 
began by thinking that, to secure the individ- 
ual’s life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, 
they must keep each of the thirteen democra- 
cies independent of each other and have each 
maintain its own army, tariffs, and money. To 
help preserve this setup against outside auto- 
crats they began the United States under the 
Articles of Confederation as a league of friend- 
ship so that “‘each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence.” 

Their league was like the League of Nations, 
like all leagues. It was a government of States, 
for it sought to govern each State as a whole. 
And so the only way it could enforce its law 
was through the coercion of some States by 
other States. As that meant war, its law was 
not enforced, and there was anarchy. It was a 
government by States. The voters had no 
control over the league Congress, for their 
State governments appointed the delegates to 
it. Each State government had one vote, 
regardless of population, since the aim was to 
keep as equals the States instead of the men in 
them. 

Instead of getting more individual freedom 
by this system, the people of these democracies 
got the opposite. They grew poor while their 
State governments grew powerful. 

The money of nearly every State was un- 
stable or depreciated, and States sought to 
coerce citizens into taking their worthless 
paper. Misery and unemployment were rife; 
mobs broke up courts, rose in Shay’s rebellion. 
New Yorkers sought peace and prosperity and 
freedom by empowering their government to 
protect their fuel by a tariff on Connecticut 
wood and their dairymen by duties on New 
Jersey butter and to mass their army on the 
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Vermont frontier against the army of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston then was boycotting Rhode 
Island goods, and Philadelphia was boycotting 
New Jersey’s money. 

The people of no State could control the 
policy of any other State. Yet when Massa- 
chusetts, for example, closed her ports to 
British shipping, the people of Connecticut, 
who kept their ports open, were liable to 
entanglement in any war to which such action 
might lead. For they were bound by. their 
league of friendship to maintain with arms 
the right of Massachusetts to do such things, 
to be free and independent. A secret treaty in- 
censed Spain to the point of threatening war 
in the South, and that threatened to break 
the league of friendship in two. 

In these conditions, the American people 
applied again the principles of the Declaration. 
They abolished this league form of government, 
which had become destructive of the ends for 
which they created it, and they invented what 
we call Union. They hit on the simple idea of 
making their interstate government like the 
government of each State in it — a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, one 
whose laws are enforced against individual 
men as are the State laws, are made by repre- 
sentatives elected by men instead of States, 
one whose aim is to secure “the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves” instead of to our States. 

To this new federal-union government they 
gave the same power each State government 
had to raise money from them individually. 
They divided all the other powers of govern- 
ment between the Union and the State, ac- 
cording to whether the individual citizen would 
have freedom, security, peace, and plenty more 
through the one than the other. They took 
from each State the right to levy tariffs, issue 
money, and have an independent army and 
empowered the Union to handle all this for 
them. They also gave the Union the postal 
system and the right to govern interstate com- 
munications. They required the Union to 
guarantee to each State its right to keep 
independently all the other powers of govern- 
ment. And so, without losing their State 
citizenship, they gained Union citizenship, the 
right to trade freely through the whole Union 
with one stable money, and a powerful defense 
force to protect all their old and new freedom 
as individuals. 
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Is two snort Years they invented and 
set going this union method of interstate gov- 
ernment, and it has been going successfully 
ever since. It has worked as no other system 
for governing the relations between the people 
of different states has ever worked — whether 
diplomacy’s international law, alliances, or 
leagues. It has worked not only for its inventors 
but wherever it has been copied — in Canada 
between the English and French, in the Union 
of South Africa between the English and 
Dutch, in Switzerland among the Germans, 
French, and Italians. 

And so we Unionists would now copy it once 
more. And we would apply around the North 
Atlantic not only the above principles of the 
American Constitution but also and even more 
its expansive principle. We would keep the 
Union open to all democracies, now or to come, 
who guarantee their citizens the minimum bill 
of rights. We would aim clearly at the spreading 
of this nucleus Union peacefully round the earth. 

We would doubly prevent the war that 
looms. We would make attack hopeless be- 
cause the Union would be so strong. We would 
also make attack against it useless because the 
people under dictatorships could gain every- 
thing we ourselves have only by attacking 
dictatorship, establishing their own rights as 
men, and joining the Union. 

We know it will be hard to make this Union 
but we believe it visionary to hope still to get 
results by the alternatives — isolationism, 
neutralism, alliances, leagues. It does not seem 
practical to us to devote time to halfway 
measures which may seem easier to do but 
cannot get the minimum results we need. We 
prefer to work hard for a method that, when 
set up, will get results. 

We know, too, that the war seems near and 
the Union remote, that the odds are against 
the Union being made in time to prevent war. 
But we see still less hope of preventing it 
otherwise and no hope of making the Union in 
time except by starting now to work hard for 
it. 

We know, also, that, if we fail to make it in 
time, the ground ve gain will not be lost. For 
war will face us only more sharply with the 
questions: How are we to organize our rela- 
tions with the other democracies—on the 
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alliance basis, where our population does not 
weigh in, or on the Union basis, where it does? 
What are we going to fight for — the rights of 
man or the rights of the state? 

Such is our answer. Can you, after ten 
minutes’ thought, say, “No,” to it? 

The greatest obstacle we are finding is not, 
however, a belief that our answer is wrong but 
that it is right. Time and again we are told: 
“Of course you are right, but it’s such common 
sense that you'll never get people to adopt it.” 
Many a man believes he has a monopoly of 
common sense, that common sense is not 
common. 

But we are finding many more who have no 
such better-than-thou attitude toward other 
men, who believe that most men need only 
have a common-sense proposal put clearly 
before them to adopt it. These are the Union- 
ists who are working to make the Union idea 
known to their neighbors. 

Not only are they working everywhere in 
our country but, before the idea had been out 
two months, they were working for it in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, South Africa, India, elsewhere. 
We believe that an idea’s spreading so widely 
and rapidly of itself is proof of its common 
sense. 

And we American Unionists believe that the 
fathers of the Constitution would rejoice to 
know that, only 150 years after their invention 
of Union, a proposal to extend its principles 
around the Atlantic as the basis for world gov- 
ernment should meet so favorable a response 
first of all in England and in France, their own 
late enemy and ally. We wonder what they 
would think if this Union should not be formed 
in time because the American people hesitated 
to lead the world toward it. 

We do not believe that the American people 
are dedicated to neutralism, isolationism, bet- 
ter-than-thou-ism. We do not believe that they 
will take no for an answer. Certainly we will 
not. We Unionists mean to carry through the 
great task remaining before us. We shall go on 
with increased devotion to that cause for which 
so many since 1776 have given the last full 
measure of devotion. We, too, are highly re- 
solved that they shall not have died in vain, 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish but go onward 
peacefully round the earth. 
















‘ome IS ONLY ONE THING easier to say 
about Clarence Streit’s plan for a union of the 
democracies than that it will not work. It is 
that the practical people are always wrong 
and that the idealists are always right. 

But the mere fact that one can always safely 
dismiss the “common sense” view of such large 
topics as Mr. Streit discusses does not mean 
that one can safely accept every visionary 
scheme for reshaping the world more closely to 
the heart’s desire. For there are visionaries and 
visionaries, idealists and idealists. The problem 
in Mr. Streit’s case is not to dismiss him as 
another utopian; it is not even to pick flaws 
here and there in what he himself would be the 
first to admit is a tentative plan. The problem 
is to consider, first, the basic assumptions on 
which his plan rests and, second, to consider the 
effect of his “union now” thesis — now. 

Mr. Streit takes considerable pains to distin- 
guish his plan for a world organization from 
other plans that have been put forward, 
notably the League of Nations and the more 
recent emergency doctrine of collective secur- 
ity. There is some of the same jealousy here 
that characterizes the hostility of Communists 
toward Trotskyists and of rival Protestant 
sects toward each other’s claims. For behind 
Mr. Streit’s proposed union of the democracies 
lies a conception of world politics as distinctive 
as the Marxist conception of economics or the 
Protestant conception of Christianity. And the 
case against Mr. Streit’s proposal cannot go 
down to fundamentals unless it denies the 
common assumptions that underlie the case for 
the League of Nations and for collective 
security as well. 

The past twenty-five years and more have 
witnessed considerable agitation for leagues to 
enforce peace, world states, and other interna- 
tional enterprises to eliminate war and spread 
prosperity. And all these schemes, of which Mr. 
Streit’s is the most recent, have attacked some- 
thing called “nationalism” as the root of all 
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evil. We also find that these schemes have 
attracted most attention and support in Great 
Britain, the United States, and France — in 
other words, in those nations which enjoy, for 
various reasons, a singularly privileged position 
in the world. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it has been natural that the various 
schemes put forward should call for relatively 
small sacrifices on the part of the more privi- 
leged nations and further assume that the 
principles of government which these privileged 
nations have adopted can be profitably im- 
posed on the world at large. Mr. Streit has, 
perhaps, let his chauvinism carry him further 
than other advocates of world government, for 
he would apply to the whole world principles 
that brought national unity to the United 
States. At which point it might, be added in 
parenthesis that the “founding fathers” did 
not base their program on any such elaborate 
historical parallel but created a scheme of gov- 
ernment to meet the specific situation at hand. 

During the past quarter of a century those 
who believed that “‘nationalism” was the root 
of all international evil have had some oppor- 
tunity to apply their ideas via the League of 
Nations and unlimited opportunity to interpret 
the course of world events. It would be grossly 
unfair to Mr. Streit or any other enemy of 
nationalism to say that the failure of the 
League of Nations or the collapse of collective 
security has discredited them. It is not, how- 
ever, amiss or beside the point to remark that 
they — and by “they” I mean such people as 
James T. Shotwell, Manley O. Hudson, Gen- 
eral Smuts, Wickham Steed, Walter Lipp- 
mann, some of whom have endorsed Union 
Now and some of whom have not — have lived 
to see events mock their prophecies and anal- 
yses time and again. The League of Nations, 
the World Court, the Dawes plan, the Young 
plan, collective security — effort after effort 
to conjure away this bogeyman of nationalism 
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It is not that these people lack sincerity or 
good will. Their policies, when they have 
occupied positions of power, and their proph- 
ecies, when they have not enjoyed the power to 
act, have come to grief because they have lived 
in a world of dreams. They have acted and 
talked as if the fifteen democracies to whom 
Mr. Streit addresses his appeal were controlled 
by forces more interested in preserving peace 
than in promoting various group interests. 
They have almost totally ignored the vast 
colonial empires of Britain and France, the 
national-independence movements of India 
and China, the social unrest in eastern, central, 
and southern Europe. 


I wave sai that I do not question the 
sincerity or good will of these people. Neither 
do I cast aspersions at their intelligence. All 
I maintain is that, in so far as they have ac- 
cepted the black-and-white morality by which 
Mr. Streit and so many other kindred spirits 
judge nations, statesmen, and historical move- 
ments, they have fallen down on their jobs. 
And I can claim neither infallibility nor origi- 
nality in setting forth an alternative set of 
judgments. Men as different as Winston 
Churchill and Leon Trotsky or as Charles A. 
Beard and Joseph Stalin have brought different 
analyses to bear — super-Tory, Marxist, eco- 
nomic-deterministic, as the case might be — 
with a far higher percentage of accuracy. 
Churchill and Stalin have not hesitated to 
advocate the use of the League machinery to 
promote the interests of their respective coun- 
tries, but they have never paid more than lip 
service, if that, to the ideology of the bourgeois 
world state. And Beard and Trotsky have 
called the turn on more than one international 
development that had not been dreamed of in 
Mr. Streit’s philosophy. 

But the mere fact that the type of analysis 
offered by Mr. Streit has seldom if ever made 
sense does not mean that his plan for a union of 
the democracies can be dismissed as idle vapor. 
On the contrary. Whether or not a serious 


attempt is actually made to put it into effect, 
the assumptions on which it rests cannot fail to 
wreak incalculable damage on the world at 
large. For, in so far as they gain acceptance, 
they will give aid and comfort to those forces 
throughout the world that are now engaged in 
waging a losing battle to protect the status quo, 
even if we all go fascist —as Britain and 
France are already doing — in the attempt. 

It goes without saying that such an outcome 
is the last thing in the world Mr. Streit himself 
wants, but it is difficult to see how any other 
outcome can result. Little that has happened 
during the past quarter of a century supports 
the assumption that the present rulers of the 
great colonial empires, of our own American 
plutocracy, and of the smaller, more demo- 
cratic states of northern Europe can rally 
together for any other purpose than to protect 
what they now possess in the way of wealth, 
territories, and social institutions. At the mo- 
ment the chief enemy would seem to be the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo “axis,” and the immediate 
danger is war. At some future date, however, 
the danger may well assume a different form, 
the form of social revolution, whether or not 
war intervenes. 

In other words, Mr. Streit, like the support- 
ers of the League of Nations and collective 
security before him, is pleading in effect for 
a grand alliance to preserve the status quo. That 
this is not his intention in no way alters the 
case; look at the record and see how in Eng- 
land, for example, the National Government 
has now turned the very policy for which the 
Laborites and Liberals were pleading only a 
year and even six months ago into such an 
obviously imperialist device that the unfor- 
tunate Laborites have to vote against the very 
measures they were advocating when the need 
was less urgent than it is now. If the United 
States wishes to avoid picking up another war 
where the last one left off and to steer clear of 
a grand crusade against social changes that are 
overdue in both Europe and Asia, she will 
preserve an attitude of rigid isolation toward 
any such scheme as Mr. Streit suggests. 


Next month: 
an international police ferce 
as a basis fer world peace 
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The Women Men Marry 


by SHAILER U. LAWTON 


Adsoxc THE MORE DANGEROUS fallacies 
popular today, there is the notion that any 
American male who lets his mind function 
when he selects a wife is a crass materialist. 

Should he have the temerity to disregard his 
pulse rate while he does some cool thinking 
about his prospective wife, he is called “calcu- 
lating” by the many who hold that a leaping 
pulse is the only safe guide to marriage. 

His friends will shake their heads and say: 
“Good old Don! Cagey, isn’t he?” 

Now, were the gentleman in need of a secre- 
tary, no one would criticize his zeal in investi- 
gating the applicant — her integrity, reliabil- 
ity, disposition, and ability to perform her 
secretarial duties. One would call him lacking 
in caution, rather, should he fail to follow up 
her references or neglect to estimate her ability 
to adjust her nine-to-five life to his. He might 
even care to know something of her habits and 
inclinations — and this would be no more than 
discreet of him. Picking a personal secretary 
takes time; it shouldn’t be hurried. 

But, when it comes to selecting a wife, the 
same canny business executive who is noted 
for his cautious acumen in choosing his busi- 
ness associates is condemned by society if he 
employs common sense before responding ut- 
terly to the dictates of his senses. 

Strange it is that the mores which are chiefly 
planned to place a conventional bridle on a 
man’s biologic impulses are influencing him to 
substitute blind, primitive urges for his powers 
of thought and reason. They insist that he shall 
feel first and cerebrate afterwards, often when 
it is too late. 

While he has scoffed at marriage, the normal 
man has in nine cases out of ten been waiting for 
that fabulous creature, the Right Woman. He 
has not consciously sought her, because he has 
been indoctrinated from childhood with the 
belief that inevitably they will meet. If, 
through this mythogenesis, he feels he is “in 


love with” a girl, he has reason enough for 
blundering into marriage without first study- 
ing his master motive. Frequently he marries 
a showpiece who represents for him a mark of 
his alleged wealth, power, and taste. 

The overstudious grind marries the thrill 
chaser; the gentle philosopher, the soapbox 
shouter; the successful businessman, the dreamy 
artist; the radical agitator, the placid house- 
wife — all marriages made in flights from real- 
ity, to compensate for momentary moods, to 
catch the ephemera of emotional security. 

Into this halcyon haze, no such drab factors 
as race, education, economic pressure, tempera- 
ment, or mothers-in-law are permitted to in- 
trude. They have so little to do with the mar- 
riage relationship! With his combination of 
Phryne and Aspasia by his side, the love-be- 
fuddled man takes it for granted that the com- 
plexities of life which lately have been nagging 
him will disappear. Integrity of character, 
stability of purpose, kindness of heart — he 
just knows she has them! Chivalry forbids an 
analysis of these fundamental qualities in the 
women men marry. Any minor faults which 
they may have will be dissolved automatically 
by the abracadabra of the wedding ceremony. 

But what happens when dolce far niente fades 
and the impetuous male comes back to the 
business of ordinary living? 

If we are to believe statistics, he becomes 
one of the figures juggled to prove that three 
out of every four American marriages are un- 
successful and that the average duration of 
happiness in marriage is four years. He is a 
guinea pig for the psychiatrist, for judges, and 
for members of the clergy who have lately been 
studying the problems of marital discord. He 
appears, anonymously, as a case in the deluge 
of books and articles dealing with the troubles 
that beset young married people from the first 
quarrel, the first blonde, or the first baby. 

But who in this psychological laboratory has 





had the foresight to trace a difficulty to the 
first meeting and to attest that a man and a 
woman who in their emotional and mental out- 
look are antagonistic and who have been con- 
ditioned from birth in opposite directions can 
seldom become a well-mated pair? 

Psychiatrists, it is true, have recognized the 
importance of conflict not only as the origin of 
many nervous disorders but as a barrier to 
marital adjustment. Two people cannot live in 
the midst of emotional strife and live comfort- 
ably and completely. This disturbed state in- 
cludes a long list of opposing situations, men- 
tal and moral subjection, fear, anger, and, la- 
ter, indifference and the gradual severing of the 
ties that were formed, in many cases, while 
these romantics were floundering in the sticky 
seas of sentimentality, influenced by catch 
phrases — “love at first sight,” “we were made 
for each other,” “my heart [never my bead] 
tells me so” — the illusion-draped burden of 
every penny-dreadful play, song, and story 
of American life. 

Often it is maintained by those marriage 
counselors who hold a behavioristic view that 
any marriage can be successful; that all women 
are alike, fundamentally; and that the hus- 
band, if he will seek it, can find in his wife a 
realistic interpretation of his most extravagant 
ideal. But what harassed victim of prolonged 
domestic infelicity and sex strain has the wis- 
dom, patience, and technique to make this 
exploration? And will there not always be a 
personal clash of taste and temperament, of 
concepts and habits — all impossible to over- 
come when a man is completely out of har- 
mony with the type of woman he has married? 


CLASSIC ERRORS 


There 1s “Tom Parkinson,” labor-rela- 
tions counsel, whose job it is to avert strikes, 
analyze friction between bosses and the men 
they hire, and smooth the ruffled surfaces of 
American business. So successful is he that his 
name is known in every State and his annual 
income has soared into the plutocratic brackets. 

Yet this hard-bitten realist said to me, dis- 
cussing his own marital upset: “ Doctor, I don’t 
see how you can ever regard a woman roman- 
tically. You know so much about her — mind 
and body.” 

This fear is comparable, of course, to the 
fantasies of the daydreamer who refuses to 
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associate the stuff of his dreams with reality. 
It is fear lest the knowledge that this superior 
woman of his choice be given to chronic asthma, 
a bad disposition, fallen arches, or masochism 
should destroy the emotional calescence in 
which he is basking. 

In Tom’s case, three tempestuous years of 
marriage to “Pamela” Parkinson, followed by 
a sensational divorce, failed to act as a dis- 
ciplinary measure for his kind of muddled 
thinking. Months later he was still wondering 
why he did not make a success of his marriage. 

Tom had met Pamela on a West Indian 
cruise which, at my suggestion, he had taken 
to avoid a nervous collapse from overwork. 
With energies at low ebb, he exposed himself 
to the full force of the girl’s dark, decadent 
charm. That they were married two days later 
in Havana (his cable to me: “HAVE MARRIED 
THE ONE WOMAN’) was proof enough that, de- 
spite his professional training, Tom had failed 
to provide himself with any standard by which 
to judge his own emotions objectively. 

Within a month, Tom and Pamela were glar- 
ing at each other across a gulf of temperamen- 
tal discordance. Tom, naturally gregarious and 
with more than his share of social pride, had 
married this girl of rare loveliness in order to 
parade his prize before an admiring universe. 
His wife, on the other hand, profoundly intro- 
verted and the victim of a series of nervous 
disorders, used marriage as a means of escape 
from a world which was too harsh for her; she 
hoped to hide behind Tom’s expansive per- 
sonality. 

Failure of this marriage was inevitable. 
Tom acquired no precious possession to place 
on exhibition. Pamela found no emotional bul- 
wark for her life struggle. He called her a whin- 
ing ingrate; she called him a callous brute. 

But, in the same breath, this peculiar hus- 
band said to me: “‘She was so beautiful, Doc- 
tor, that, when she entered a room, every man 
was stunned with envy.” 

The case of “Theodore Alvin,” professor of 
mathematics in one of our leading universities, 
is that of a man whose illusion of youth at its 
ruddiest so befogged his vision that, at forty, 
this scientist eloped with the youngest and 
prettiest female student in his freshman class. 
At nineteen, she made him “feel young” again. 
Instead of facing the reality of the fact that he 
had passed his first youth, Alvin sought con- 
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solation by means of fantasy and romancing. 

That you can’t take a man who thrives on 
the equations of Einstein and mate him with a 
young rumba enthusiast with the emotional ad- 
justment of a child of ten was brought home to 
my friend while on his honeymoon in the Swiss 
Alps. He measured mountains while the bride 
raged with boredom and wept for her classmates. 

His protest against advancing age — real or 
imaginary — turned to a protest against the 
girl’s childish behavior. He limited her freedom. 

The girl, writhing under the repression, went 
to almost any lengths to spite her husband. 
Later, her escapades with men students and 
her rude treatment of faculty wives cost Alvin 
his university post. 

Often, sensitive men who suffer from a sense 
of inadequacy and are unwilling to enter the 
competitive struggle for the things they want 
marry women who at first sight seem to fill 
these empty corners. 

I remember “ David King,” an earnest soul 
who from early boyhood wanted to go on the 
stage. But an abnormal timidity conjured up 
imaginary difficulties and terrors, lest he fail to 
make good, and he became a clerk in a law of- 
fice instead. He gratified his theatrical desires 
by attending first nights and by following 
dramatic reviews and articles. 

I was not surprised when I heard he had 
married a young actress, a member of a second- 
string Shakespearean troupe, since such a mar- 
riage offered him a vicarious taste of the grapes 
which were beyond his reach. It was “love at 
first sight” on seeing her, nicely jangled, as 
Ophelia. 

At the bride’s suggestion, a vacation was 
spent in a rustic cabin in the Canadian woods, a 
retreat far from dusty theaters, rough manag- 
ers, and tiresome hours. There David did the 
housework, cooked meals, and listened to his 
“Margot” reading plays. She did classical 
dancing in woodland spaces; she wore trailing 
Grecian robes and veils. David was in an agree- 
able position. No longer was he in conflict with 
his ideal; he bad his ideal. 

Back in town and living with Margot in a 
three-room flat, he faced the consequences of 
his flight from reality. She slept until noon, 
when she demanded her breakfast and her hus- 
band’s limitless attention. She was petulant, 
spoiled, unfastidious, and given to small lies. 
She spoke vaguely of possible engagements, but 
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nothing came of them. David’s wife was of the 
theater but not in it. He tried to carry on his 
job normally, but his domestic situation inter- 
fered until he was asked to resign. Margot 
divorced him and is now claiming alimony on 
David’s salary from a second-rate job. 


Use Your HEaD! 
Ayo waar isa possible method whereby 


a man can incline himself to use his intellectual 
faculties and not his unreasoning emotions 
when he takes a wife? 

First, by @ clear understanding of the nature 
of the ideal be is trying to see as reality. This 
woman is a stubborn fact, you know, not a 
creature in nubibus. Set the brakes on the bio- 
logic drive while you examine the temper of the 
stimulus! 

Second, by educating bis mind until be bas 
an intuitive appreciation of character. At this 
point, he may have to haul down the standard 
of Aucassin while he subjects the girl to critical 
analysis. What is her quotient — physical, 
emotional, intellectual, social, moral, spiritual? 
Don’t try to harmonize facts with wishes! 

Third: dy knowledge of the interdependence of 
the male and the female. While he may be a well- 
set-up bachelor with a bent for living alone, he 
will never be completely pleased with himself 
until he has a mate around to see his superior 
endowment, estimate it verbally, respond to it 
emotionally, and, in turn, to give him a chance 
to respond to her equally desirable quali- 
fications. 

Fourth, dy honest recognition of bis own tem- 
peramental requirements. Be careful, lest the 
concept of self be colored by the sentimental- 
ism and romanticism of the nineteenth century. 
The girl who is just like your mother, the 
knotty-muscled woman athlete, the recluse 
with Isolde’s white hands, the docile “yes 
woman” with no intellectual activity — before 
you make up your mind, ask yourself: Does 
this woman fit my personal needs, or is she a 
delusion of desire? 

True, a man may not select his lineage, his 
forebears, or the color of his eyes, but he may, 
if he is wise, choose his wife through a process 
of enlightened thinking and not blind feeling; 
and, on the rare occasions when this effort is 
made, courageous and unshackled people may 
achieve union with one another in civilized 
awareness and complete beauty. 


GEORGE AITKEN: 
New England’s Favorite Son 


by ROBERT R. MULLEN 


meses HAS SAID that visiting Ver- 
mont is a spiritual experience, like going to 
church. At no time of the year is this truer 
than in summer, after nature has rolled up 
her white carpet and laid down her green. The 
sound of rushing freshets mingles with the 
aroma of pine wafted down from the Green 
Mountains, contributing to a sense of peace 
and simplicity that transforms even a little 
valley town of neat white houses, a few stone 
banks, a brick hotel or two, and many churches 
into a village of special charm — just such a 
village as Montpelier. 

Should you stand in front of the hotel about 
quarter to eight most any morning, gazing up 
across the maple-shaded lawn at the State- 
house, with its statue of Ethan Allen’ atop the 
golden dome, it is likely that a certain studious- 
appearing man would pass you, his face buried 
in a newspaper. If you observed him at all, 
you might conclude he must be busy to have 
to read as he paced along. You might also 
notice he had a rubber on one shoe but not the 
other. Absent-minded, you might decide. As 
you looked at the back of his neat blue suit, 
there would be nothing to distinguish the man 
or the suit from those other men who patron- 
ize the thirty-five-dollar rack or from the suits 
that hang on it. 

This would be George David Aiken, who is 
not only Governor of Vermont and Yankee- 
land’s favorite son for the 1940 Republican 
presidential nomination but also one of the 
world’s really outstanding authorities on the 
subject of wild flowers. 
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POLITICS WAITS ON HORTICULTURE 


Fouow ras centLeman up to the 
State-house corridor and you see him give the 
time clock a spin as he glances approvingly at 
the cards of State employees on the job well 
before the official eight. 

Follow him upstairs into his enormous office, 
its cream walls covered with oils of former 
governors. He tosses his felt hat on a big 
divan; a shock of white hair surges individual- 
istically forward. You look at his face — kindly 
eyes, a humorous droop to the lips, deep lines 
hinting dignity, soberness, character: a five- 
foot-eight Lincoln. 

He smiles, a friendly, bashful sort of Will 
Rogers grin. You know immediately why ev- 
erybody from the waitress at the hotel coffee 
shop to Alfred Landon calls him “George,” 
why he could charmingly dedicate a book on 
wild flowers (a serious book, giving the most 
precise information about the rarest flowers 
and filled with Latin names) to “Peter Rabbit 
in the hope that flattery will accomplish what 
traps and guns have failed to do and that the 
little rascal will let our plants alone from this 
time on.” 

He sits behind the widest walnut desk in 
Vermont and starts at the top of his sizable 
pile of mail. You look over his shoulder. 

A letter from Cotton Ed Smith, suggesting 
some speeches in the South. 

A note with the University Club of Chicago 
monogram — another speech. 

A letter from Governor Baldwin of Con- 
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necticut — about a meeting on flood control. 

A schoolteacher in Tulsa wishes he could do 
something to stop the WPA from humiliating 
men by making them work under red-white- 
and-blue signs that label them failures. 

A woman in Alaska has read in a horticul- 
tural magazine that he is collecting strange 
plants; she is sending him a box of bunch- 
berry clippings, ‘something you have probably 
never seen.” 

“Bosh,” grins George; ““Vermont’s full of 
them.” 

Politicians on the other side of the door and 
the mail on the desk can wait, if you will only 
talk to George about wild flowers. For years 
he has been conducting a one-man campaign to 
foster more extensive cultivation of our native 
American flowers, the Hepaticas, bloodroots 
and columbines that welcomed the Pilgrims to 
New England; the showy lady’s-slipper that 
pointed the way to the Jesuits of France; the 
poppy mallow that sprawled on the baking 
Western plains. 

He has a certain feeling about wild flowers. 
In them he sees represented some quality of 
beauty and bright joy that the world needs. 
His defense of them is connected — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — with the Ver- 
monter’s traditional suspicion of city folks. 
The first thing city people do is pick or, worse, 
pull all the wild flowers. George feels that, if 
people can get to love and appreciate the wild 
flowers, a barrier will have been lowered. 

Then, too, wild flowers were George’s first 
love. Turn back forty-one years and to a cer- 
tain ancestral Vermont farm in Putney, fifty 
miles over the hills from Calvin Coolidge’s 
place. On this farm it was the job of eight-year- 
old George and his dog, Shep, to get the cows 
out of the pasture and down for milking every 
night. At the far end of the pasture was a 
wood lot — sugar maple, birch, hop horn- 
beam, and pignut hickory. And in this woodlot 
grew quantities of the most beautiful flowers 
those young eyes had ever seen — spring 
beauties, squirrel corn, and Dutchman’s- 
breeches — “‘which,” says the Governor, “‘so 
entranced the young man that occasionally it 
was necessary for some older member of the 
family not only to come after the cows but 
Shep and me as well.” 

He dug up a clump of those Dutchman’s- 
breeches — his first gardening venture — and 


they lived outside his window for twenty years, 
until the suckers of a lilac finally obliterated 
them. 

Life on a Vermont farm at the turn of the 
century was pretty much what it is today — a 
long tramp through the snow to the one-room 
schoolhouse in the winter, weeding gardens 
and selling vegetables to the summer people 
in vacation time. But there is fun, too — nights 
when the neighbors gather around the parlor 
organ and sing; those first warm days when the 
sap pumps up through the maples and you 
throw a little of the boiling sirup on some snow 
and eat it quick, as one melts and the other 
crystallizes. 


HE MADE GOOD IN THE GARDEN 


Ads vue ace when other boys were going 
off to college or to aim at a fortune in the city, 
George concluded he couldn’t be happy away 
from the farm. He borrowed one hundred dol- 
lars and, with George M. Darrow, now senior 
pomologist of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, he went into the raspberry-raising 
business. 

They were good farmers, too good. Before 
they knew it, they were afflicted with a bad 
case of overproduction. This was before the 
days of Mr. Wallace, so they couldn’t plow 
under; they had to start selling their raspberry 
rakes. This put them into the nursery business. 

Their establishment grew into five hundred 
acres, with a reputation for sturdy decorative 
shrubs, shade trees, and plants. George ob- 
tained full ownership, married Beatrice How- 
ard, a Vermont girl who loved the flowers, too. 
They spent their honeymoon at the State 
Grange meeting. 

One day they were plowing up a new field, 
and it distressed George because it meant 
turning under about seven hundred trailing- 
arbutus plants. The hired men argued they 
couldn’t be moved. (As a matter of fact, 
probably more people have failed in trying to 
grow the trailing arbutus than with any other 
North American wild flower. One reason is 
that the stems form a carpet over the ground, 
and many people pick a portion of these stems, 
missing the actual roots.) 

George made a careful study of the plants, 
analyzing the soil and growing conditions; 
then he arranged a special plot near his house, 
mixing in half a pound of aluminum sulphate 
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to each square yard of soil to make it very 
acid. He dug up a sizable ball of earth with 
each plant and moved it carefully to the new 
plot. Over the plants he erected an arbor made 
of laths, so they would have the shade they 
require. 

There was plenty of rain, and George waited, 
expecting them to grow readily. 

Some of them did, but others were threatened 
with being buried beneath little ridges of 
ground that formed in a manner that was 
inexplicable until George discovered that the 
evenly spaced laths allowed the rain to drip 
down into well-ordered furrows. He substi- 
tuted branches for the laths and thereby 
learned that nature has reason in all things, 
even unto the shape of branches. 

The arbutus grew very well. George put an 
ad in the paper offering plants for $7.50 a 
dozen (“I had my Yankee nerve about me,” 
he says), and before he knew it he was in the 
wild-flower business. His trailing-arbutus seeds 
and cuttings have been ordered from every 
part of the world. 

Somebody said he couldn’t grow trotlilies, 
that nobody ever had. George put some in, 
watched them, discovered the only reason they 
“couldn’t” grow was that their roots are a 
delicacy relished by mice and chipmunks. “The 
lesson in this,” says George with a sly smile, 
“is that when you have something good you 
must guard it well, or the rodents will run off 
with it.” 

The bitterroot was another lesson. This 
grows on hot plains, and people always said it 
couldn’t thrive in the East. George tried it. 
About the last of May, the plant dried up and 
to all appearances was lost; but George de- 
cided to leave it in the ground. Sure enough, 
at the end of the hot spell it bloomed out again. 
The plant simply takes a siesta during the hot, 

dry months. The les- 
son was plainly that, if 
things don’t flower as 
soon as you might 
wish, just let them a- 
lone a while longer. 
George became al- 
most a zealot in urging 
folks to grow wild flow- 
ers, but he was a genial 
zealot. At garden clubs 
and Grange meetings 


he would give talks on flowers. To get folks to 
listen, he would weave in little homely anec- 
dotes or tell the listeners his troubles. One 
story was about the time he was short for his 
payroll and had to sell his old car. It had been 
sitting in the barn quite a spell, George being 
low on gasoline. When the buyer came over 
for his $37.50 bargain, he sat down jauntily in 
the seat and reached for the switch but never 
laid hold of it. He leaped from the car, instead, 
with more haste than grace. The seat, it turned 
out, was full of bees. 

George became a popular neighbor, a leader 
in the Boy Scouts, a President of the Vermont 
Horticultural Society, Master of the Grange. 
When he had four children, a fairly prosperous 
business, and a reduced mortgage, he decided 
to run for the Legislature. This is an old family 
custom. His father served four terms; his 
grandfather and great-grandfather also made 
the trek to Montpelier. 

George was elected. The field for his wild- 
flower lectures was expanded. He probably 
shook hands with every garden-club member, 
every member of the Ladies’ Aid in Vermont. 
Thus, when in 1936 the imp of ambition whis- 
pered in his ear, he was able to run for governor 
and get elected with even more than the usual 
substantial Republican margin. A Republican 
governor was something of a national novelty 
in ’36, so George got his picture in a few news- 
papers in other sections of the country. 


*‘THAT SPEECH’ 


BBor wor very mucu was heard of him 
outside of Vermont until February, 1938. Then 
the National Republican Club, thinking that a 
successful Republican would be a treat for dis- 
couraged Republican spirits, acquired George 
Aiken as the chief speaker for its annual Lin- 
coln Day banquet — expecting, no doubt, 
some complacent platitudes anent rugged 
individualism. 

George borrowed a suit of tails and a white 
tie and took the train for New York. It was 
quite a night, both for the Republicans and for 
George. He didn’t talk about wild flowers — 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf discourages 
that — but he did talk about simple things, 
about Abe Lincoln and the burgeoning of the 
Republican Party out in Ripon, Wisconsin, 
all those years ago; how the farmers wanted 
a party that would protect them from the 
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GEORGE AIKEN: NEW ENGLAND’S FAVORITE SON 


cheap slave labor down South; how the G.O.P. 
had become the rallying point for mankind’s 
age-old and insatiable longing for shorter hours 
and higher pay. 

It was a surprising sort of speech, in a way, 
to come from a Yankee from the hills. It 
sounded more like a voice from the steel mill 
or dust-bowl farm. There was scorn in his voice 
as he reviewed the membership of the Re- 
publican committee on policy. “Why, Lincoln 
would have been ashamed of such leadership,” 
he said. 

Probably you saw the headlines: “Aiken 
says Lincoln Would Have Been Ashamed of 
G.0.P.” Things were pretty warm in the Wal- 
dorf for a few minutes. Bruce Barton had been 
scribbling on his menu while Aiken was lashing 
Tom Girdler. He got to his feet and fired back 
at Aiken; so did Arthur Ballentine, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury in Hoover days. But 
George, after a final blink for the photograph- 
ers, slipped out to see Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 

You mention that speech to him today and 
tell him that some of the G.O.P. chieftains 
have him down as a sort of stormy petrel, and 
he laughs. A few minutes’ more conversation, 
during which he puts his feet up on the big desk 
just to show you he is really a mellow, friendly 
fellow, and you begin to piece together his po- 
litical philosophy. It has a pretty definite pat- 
tern, all based on historical development. 

He asks you to look back at England a hun- 
dred years ago, just after the power looms 
started their peculiar slavery for women and 
children. Technological progress sprinted ahead 
of social progress, until there came a period of 
catching up — shorter hours, better pay, trade 
unions, an end to debtors’ prisons, and the rest. 

Just in recent years, George says, we have 
had further technological development and we 
saw such paradoxes as a big weekly magazine 
boasting about its latest-style presses on one 
page, while the same presses printed a bitter 
attack on new humanitarian legislation on 
another page. George tells you that increased 
security for old folks, unemployment com- 
pensation, distribution of money to widowed 
mothers so they can keep their families to- 
gether, progressively higher wages and shorter 
hours for all workers are demands of the times 
and must inevitably be met. In these points he 
is as liberal as any New Dealer. 


But there is a difference. He counts the cost. 
It is his idea that any social-security program 
which penalizes, through taxes or otherwise, 
one section of the population more than it 
benefits another is not secure. He looks for 
wisdom in carrying these projects out in a way 
that doesn’t cause needless dislocation or 
spending beyond our means. He points to 
Vermont’s example along such lines as proof 
that it can be done. 

Vermont had its old-age-assistance ma- 
chinery set up and ready to co-operate with the 
federal government with the first group of eight 
States. This program is administered at a 3- 
per-cent cost! This is by far the lowest adminis- 
trative cost in the nation. 

Vermont was one of the first States to co- 
operate with the various agencies set up under 
the social-security act and has met her unem- 
ployment benefits on time from the first day 
they became due. 

““We had a State housing act ready,” says 
Governor Aiken, “‘before the federal govern- 
ment perfected its own legislation. We have a 
law giving the workingman, the small business- 
man, the merchant the same right to tem- 
porary receivership that corporations enjoy. 
We have progressive schools, modern State 
institutions, a good system of State parks and 
highways and yet we are old-fashioned enough 
to pay our bills.” 


GETTING ALONG WITH THE FOLKS 


Georce 1s at his best at a church supper. 

He belongs to no particular church himself, 
yet is as much a Puritan as John Endicott 
himself — or perhaps, as a better comparison, 
the insurgent Puritan, Roger Williams. George 
neither drinks nor smokes and swears only 
when greatly provoked (but then fervently). 

It was a drizzling night; the maple logs had 
thrown amusty, smoky 
atmosphere over the 
church basement. It 
was a father-and-son 
supper. Women of the 
auxiliary served cold 
pork and mashed pota- 
toes and apple pie. 

George was talking 
with a dairy farmer. 
“Go down to Boston,” 


he urged; “sell your 





milk direct to the housewife. Ring her doorbell; 
tell her why your milk is good, where it comes 
from, and how careful you are with it. Get her 
into a consumer’s co-operative. The only farm- 
ers making any money are those in the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives. Why not go the whole 
route?” 

After dinner, the men’s chorus sang the 
Lord’s Prayer and the whole crowd went up- 
stairs into the church auditorium. 

George was introduced, and stood beside the 
pulpit. He started talking about the heating 
plant in the girl’s reformatory. It needed re- 
placing. It was old; the boiler leaked; repairs 
hadn’t held. A new one would cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The need was plain. The people under- 
stood it. 

“Now,” said George, “while we are on this 
subject, I hope you folks won’t forget to help 
the 4-H clubs along — and the Boy Scouts. It 
costs $9.68 to give a girl 4-H training for a year. 
It costs $497.40 to keep a girl in a reformatory 
a year. Now, saving money isn’t the whole 
story, of course, but it’s something to keep 
in mind when they come around and ask you 
for a donation to keep these twigs from bend- 
ing.” 

Then, George talked about the roof at an- 
other State institution, explaining why it 
needed new shingles. 

They understood him. They had had experi- 
ence with shingles themselves. 

When George had finished, he had outlined 
several such simple projects, but they all added 
up to half a million dollars, and that was why 
he wanted a bond issue. He had their support. 


SAVING VERMONT FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Ii. was arrer the Lincoln Day address 
in New York that the letters began to come to 
George’s desk and the political commentators 
began to include him in their lists of “‘ possibil- 
ities.” 

The thing that counted most against him in 
the eyes of many Republicans was that he 
seemed more critical of the Old Guard wing 
of his own party than of the New Deal. But 
that was before the flood-control fight, before 
George had a chance to demonstrate how 
really easy, by comparison, he had been on the 
Old Guard, before George had uttered the 
States’ rights battle cry. 
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It’s an issue, of course, as old as the nation. 
Calhoun thundered for it; Jeff Davis and the 
South died for it. George now has $67,500 of 
Vermont’s money to take up the battle where 
old Jeff left off. The New Deal and the floods 
have ended the Civil War, so far as Vermont is 
concerned. 

There have been three serious floods in New 
England since 1927, and there has been talk 
for a decade of doing something to control 
them. The work must be done, principally, 
on the tributaries of the Connecticut, mostly 
in Vermont and Massachusetts. Surveys pro- 
gressed peaceably enough, and it was supposed 
that in the due course of time and Harold 
Ickes’ disposition the dams would be built. 

A year ago, Washington sent up the agree- 
ments for Vermont to sign. George read them, 
puzzled over the legal phraseology. It appeared 
that the federal government wanted the land 
scot-free, wanted evacuation of several early 
American farmsteads (something exceedingly 
distasteful to Vermonters), also surrender of 
power rights, present and future. 

George said no. 

Washington made some small concessions, 
and the affair became a battle of interpreta- 
tions, with reservations on both sides. 

George said the projects as planned by the 
government carried a definite threat to a large 
number of the southern valleys of the State, 
where in recent years considerable summer 
colonies have sprung up. 

Washington came back with the charge that 
George was protecting the power interests, 
who were fearful the New Deal was planning 
a junior TVA in New England. 

George replied that God didn’t make the 
streams and valleys to be used as experimental 
toys for the Brain Trusters; nor did He make 
them for the power companies. George in- 
dicated he was ready to fight both. Finally, he 
agreed to let the War Department go ahead 
and build the dams, power and all, but in- 
serted the proviso that Vermont in no way 
surrendered her rights in future projects or 
accepted the legal precedent that Washington 
was empowered to come in and take what it 
wanted. 

Apparently this was the crux of the whole 
matter, for Washington turned him down cold. 

There were a few reports that the War De- 
partment would go ahead without the State’s 
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permission. George called the Vermont House 
and Senate into joint session and addressed 
them: 


For more than a year I have warned that behind 
the flood control, behind the power development, 
was a deliberate attempt to prepare the way for a 
little group of men to run things their way — good 
sometimes, bad sometimes — but always their way, 
forgetting that a check with the home folks and 
their wishes is not only good practical horse sense but 
the very essence of democracy. By spurning our offer 
of co-operation for legitimate purposes the Secretary 
of War has stripped the situation of all pretense. He 
is evidently impatient with democracy. We can only 
conclude that neither flood control nor water power 
but domination is the federal government’s secret 
motive. 


The Legislature voted him the war chest. 

The next day he flew to Boston, where he 
met the other five New England governors; and 
a united ultimatum went down to Washington. 

President Roosevelt said he would spend the 
flood money elsewhere, and the issue is still 
hanging fire. 

Up in Vermont there are whispers that 
George may try to call a constitutional con- 
vention of the States to redefine the powers of 
the federal government. It would be the first 
time in history such a thing was done. 

Politically, this flood-control row had more 
consequence than just the national publicity 
it brought in. The New England governors are 
all Republicans. Each is a dominant political 
voice in his own State. They are now united 
behind Aiken’s flood-control stand, and he is 
their leader in it. Should it develop before the 
Republican national convention that George 
Aiken has a chance for the nomination, it is 
conceivable that these governors would back 
him. This would presumably mean approxi- 
mately one hundred votes for him out of the 
convention’s thousand. 


NOT IN ANY HURRY 


Geoxceis a gentle sort of fellow. Some of 
his friends worry because he isn’t much of a 
“pusher.” 

Just now they are saying that, if he wants to 
be President, he should do something sensa- 
tional, something designed to win the popular 
imagination and override any “‘old guard” re- 
sistance to a liberal candidate — something 
like taking Vermont off the WPA! 

Then, there is talk to the effect that one of 
the Vermont senators might retire and let 
George go to Washington via special election. 
It would give him a chance to use the big 
sounding board. 

But, when you ask George about these 
things, he proves he isn’t half so naive as some 
of his friends appear to think. 

““We’ve had too much of politics for ex- 
pediency,” he says, “too much doing things for 
ballyhoo rather than for the principles of right 
and honesty and progress involved. I know 
that in the end the best principles will also be 
the most expedient.” 

You press him about his plans, and he gives 
you another flower lesson. 

“Out in the Rockies,” he says, “there is a 
pine tree whose cone drops to the earth but 
doesn’t release its seeds. This cone lies there a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years, maybe 
longer. Then one day a forest fire sweeps over 
the land. It burns everything to a crisp. It also 
causes this particular kind of a cone to open; 
so, soon after the fire, there is a sturdy crop of 
young pines sprouting up. Now, when you have 
a Great Planner like that on the job, the one 
that thought up those pine cones, why should I 
be fretting about what’s going to turn up for 





I Risked My Neck 


Army Aviation Is No Picnic 


by RICHARD G. HUBLER 


M..: YEARLY LETTER came only a 
short time ago. It was scrawled with a dribbling 
pen on the finest of air-corps stationery — 
stationery with a tiny green rip cord to open 
the envelope. He wrote: 


Everything here as usual. The guys eat a lot and 
sleep more. Sometimes they talk about you and 
wish they were as lucky. But nothing much else. 

They sent Higgins’ and Sherrod’s bodies home 
last week. Horseface and Jack were flying Boeings, 
in formation, five thousand feet up. Jack was second 
on the right flank and Horseface was just beside and 
above him. Miller was with Horseface as observer. 

Well, you know how they fool around. Horseface 
waggled his wings to scare Miller — he was always 
scared about that stuff, remember? —and got 
caught in Jack’s slipstream. When you’re going at 
180 and have five feet between your wingtip and the 
tail of the ship ahead of you, it’s a damn slim safe- 
ty margin. Jack never knew what hit him. The slip 
pulled Horseface right into his tail surfaces and the 
two of them crumpled together. Miller, always near 
the door, screamed and jumped. The wing knocked 
him cold as it came around, but he must have pulled 
his rip cord because he woke up in the meatwagon. 

They had a tough time making Jack and Horse- 
face look right for their families — but it wasn’t a 
bad job. Miller’s in the hospital still. He won’t fly 
again. Nerves. 

So long, fellow. See you around, some time, hey? 


I folded the letter carefully and slipped it in 
my desk. Mac wouldn’t see me again — not at 
Randolph Field or Kelly, at any rate. I was 
through flying for Uncle Sam. There were 
easier though less exhilarating ways of com- 
mitting suicide. 

No thrill in the world can compare with 
flight, but man must have the mental equip- 
ment ready to face the ordeal that any land 
animal, taking off into another element, is 
forced to undergo. Our army, with the highest 
standards of physical fitness in the world, 
demanding the cream of the crop, has no word 
for that other ingredient that must ultimately 
prove the most powerful. Three quarters of 
each class of flying cadets “wash out” — 
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discharged from service. “Insufficient flying 
ability,” reads each such record. It might be 
more accurate and fair if it read simply: 
“Fear.” 

Four years ago, I joined the army. An im- 
pulse was all the reason I had. 

The Quaker college I attended was rated one 
of the best in the East. But I was never a model 
student. My marks were acceptable enough, 
occasionally brilliant. But I was restless. Col- 
lege seemed to me a nursery where we built 
for the fun of knocking down. I was anxious 
to get out. 

In May of my last year, a friend was telling 
me of the army flying school. “‘ Toughest physi- 
cal exam in the world,” he said. “Only a hun- 
dred and fifty out of a hundred and fifty 
thousand make it each year.” 

““Hooey,” I remarked absently. “I bet even I 
could pass it.” 

“Five will get you ten!” 

Those ten dollars were the hardest money I 
ever earned. 


A PRELIMINARY ORDEAL 


@xe Monvay morninc eight other 
candidates and I arrived at Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, and went through a routine that 
tested every cell of our bodies. We jumped and 
skipped and fell flat. They pounded our knees 
with rubber hammers, made us stand blindly 
on tiptoe with arms outstretched, took blood 
and pulse counts, explored us with probe and 
lancet. 

They didn’t want any giants or young 
Tarzans. They didn’t care if we were slightly 
underdeveloped. But they wanted instantane- 
ous reaction, cool poise, cockiness, and a pair 
of wizard eyes. 

Of all the tests, the eye examinations were 
the hardest. 
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I stared at a huge card covered with red, 
green, and yellow spots for fifteen minutes, 
trying to read numbers that appeared dimly 
behind them. When I came to the last space, a 
cold hand turned my stomach upside down. I 
was color-blind! “I can’t s-see any number,” I 
stammered. 

The attendant grinned. “Okay; there isn’t 
any there.” Putting a ruler to my nose, he ran 
a stereoptical device close to my pupils: “ Whad- 
dya see?” 

“I’m sorry. It’s all blurry.” 

“Have another squint.” 

I managed to read some wavering letters, 
and he was satisfied. 

He pushed me into a dark room, with a long 
black box in the center. In front of me were 
two strings connected with two upright black 
sticks, moving parallel to each other in the box. 
“See those, kid?” he demanded. “Pull those 
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strings until the sticks are opposite each 
other.” 

I sat down and concentrated on those two 
toothpicks until the tears ran down my cheeks. 
I tried to see some shadow or reflection that 
would give me a clue to their relative positions, 
but there was none. Finally, out of sheer ex- 
haustion, I stopped. “‘There.” 

The intern inspected them. “Naw. Try 
again.” 

Twice again I tried but failed to satisfy 
him. 

“Once more,” he announced. “If you miss 
it this time, no business.” 

Desperately I sawed away at the cords and, 
finally, announced I could do no more. 

At the other end of the box the intern 
grunted, “‘ You’re okay.” 

I followed him from the room, realizing 
that I had passed the last of the tests. My 
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stomach grew colder and more hollow. I was 
the only candidate to get by. As I stumbled 
out into the bright sunshine, my eyes almost 
sightless from a last-minute injection of 
atropine, my hand closed about an order in my 
pocket. I was authorized to enlist as a flying 
cadet. 

A fortnight later I held my right hand up 
before a recruiting officer and swore to be a 
soldier of the United States Army for three 
years, unless honorably discharged therefrom 
before that time. As I put my hand down, I 
had my fingerprints smeared across a pad, felt 
a ticket thrust into the dirty palm, and re- 
ceived a smart slap on the back: “Good luck, 
boy. You’re the first to go from these parts in 
some time. I hope you make good.” 


‘WEST POINT OF THE AIR’ 


Waren I rarrien across the flat prairie 
lands of the Middle West, on my way to Texas 
via the “ Katy” Railroad, the moon was fat and 
yellow behind the observation car. By the time 
I got to San Antonio and Randolph Field, it 
was gaping at the side. When'I first met Mac, 
it was a slender peeling hung in the sky. 

Mac was a dark, shoulder-heavy professional 
football player who could drink incredible 
quantities of hard liquor. Whisky, corn, gin — 
these had no effect on him. His speech was un- 
clogged, his walk was arrow-straight, his 
demeanor impeccable. His only shortcoming 
when drunk was one I suspected he assumed: 
a loss of memory. Woe to the person who lent 
Mac money in his cups! The next day my 
roommate would disclaim any knowledge of it. 
But this difficulty could be avoided by inserting 
IOU’s in his pocket each time he borrowed. 
Finding them the next day, Mac would 
solemnly pay up. 

But, though quarts of Bourbon and mountain 
dew left him untouched, beer was his nemesis. 
Three bottles, and he was out. He went on 
periodic beer binges with the cadet next door 
— Paul Backin, a onetime heavyweight wrest- 
ler — and invariably came home on a shutter. 

Eighteen miles outside San Antonio, the 
Randolph Post was one of the biggest and best- 
developed airfields in the world. Its hub was 
formed by the administration buildings and 
the officers’ homes. At each side were the 
“flying lines,” backed by hangars. At the rear 
of the field were the cadets’ quarters; and be- 
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hind the hangars were the barracks of the 
enlisted men. 

Completed recently, Randolph Field was a 
luxurious post by army standards. In a siroc- 
coish temperature that never varied from 
ninety-six degrees by day to seventy degrees by 
night, life went on comfortably. Outdoor 
swimming pools abounded, lit by underwater 
spotlights, built of tinted tile. A movie palace, 
well-stocked post stores, athletic facilities, and 
patios to cool the heated brows of enlisted men 
and officers made life easier than I had ex- 
pected. The great barracks were new and airy. 
The food was varied and sumptuous; steak, 
ice cream, salads, and the like were served 
four times a day. 

But with the physical comforts the paradise 
ended. The reverse side of air-corps existence 
was a schedule that outbrazened the notorious 
grind of West Point. For the “West Point of 
the air” prided itself on its “iron-ass misters.” 
Divided into two companies, according to 
height — the ‘“‘Sand-blowers” and the “High- 
pockets” — the cadets took a routine going 
over that dented the best of us. Mac and I 
accepted it after a while, but we never got 
really used to it. 

Routed out by moonlight at five in the 
morning, men sometimes keeled over in ranks 
because of exhaustion that had had no time to 
wear itself out in sleep. Mac himself succumbed 
one morning. In the middle of calisthenics, I 
heard a plop down the line and flicked my eyes 
sideways long enough to see three huskies 
carrying him to the hospital. All I got was a 
bawling out for looking aside, but Mac had to 
nurse a skinned face. 

Ten minutes was allotted each room for 
cleaning, making beds, and polishing up for 
inspection. For good measure, shaving, wash- 
ing, and toothbrushing had to be done within 
the same time limit. 

Mac and I soon learned the tricks. 

Dirt was brushed temporarily under our 
desks, and the odd, unpolishable bits of brass 
went into our laundry bags — the cadet’s holy 
of holies wherein no officer, by an unwritten 
law, may peek. 

We slept in our underwear, carefully laying 
out our fatigue overalls at the bedside so that 
we could jump into them in a single motion. 
And we slept on top of our beds. Thus we could 
make them in a split second by merely tucking 





I RISKED MY NECK 


the sheets tighter beneath the mattress. (The 
army test of a good bed is to snap a finger 
against the top blanket. It must be tight as a 
snare drum.) 

While one shaved, the other swept furiously 
and tidied up. Then we wiped out the bowl — 
a single drop of water in the drain gave the 
offender two “gigs,” or demerits (a hundred 
expel you from the corps) — and dusted the 
.ventilator. A speck of dust on the latter — 
God knew why — was equivalent to striking 
an officer in the face. 

Finally, grasping the brass doorknobs care- 
fully through handkerchiefs, not with bare 
hands, we ran “on the hop” to our session of 
setting-up. 

After inspection came a slight rest, break- 
fast, and classes. From eight-thirty to eleven, 
we learned how to fold parachutes (I don’t 
know of a single cadet who can still do this), 
the theory of aeronautics, and “buzzer.” This 
last was taken seriously. Hours went by with 
the earphone and key, for the Morse code is a 
fundamental of army service in the air. 

Afternoons were spent cleaning and shoul- 
dering eight-and-a-quarter-pound lumps of iron 
and wood, called by army courtesy “Rock 
Island Rifles.” Depending on how good or how 
“raunchy” we were, we drilled from one to 
three hours in the torrid heat, until every sun 
ray was a spear piercing the flat tops of our 
parade hats and sweat dripped from our fin- 
gers’ ends in steady streams. Drill for the most 
part was directed by West Point shavetails, 
newly graduated, who had little love for us. 
Marching counts were raised to impossible 
heights, and each mistake was penalized by 
gigs or detail work. 

Subsequently we were treated to more calis- 
thenics, swimming, or games; then rest, supper, 
and study until nine-o’clock taps. 


WINGS 


Adit tats prystcaL MAKE-READY went to 
prepare us for daily periods in the air — but, 
when we found ourselves there, mental prep- 
aration for it had been skipped. 

Flying time came at different hours, length- 
ening as we progressed. Sometimes it was 
arranged for morning, sometimes at night, 
rarely in the afternoon. 

We lived for those hours, though somehow 
we dreaded them. We loved flying, but our 


introduction to it was too sudden. We had no 
time to acclimate ourselves. 

Taken up and put through elementary 
maneuvers of turn, glide, and climb the first 
day, we scrambled down from the PT3’s 
gargling our hearts. 

The transition from army stiffness to the 
necessities of relaxed flying was almost impos- 
sible to achieve; if there was any carry-over 
from the flying line to the parade ground, we 
were tongue-lashed in public. If we failed to 
loosen up in handling the stick, we were care- 
fully vivisected by our instructors for en- 
dangering their lives and our own. The best 
way to get by, we found, was to numb our 
mental reactions and try to trust to the 
physical. 

Short hops and solos came in jig time — in 
three or four hours. Aeronautics that ripped 
your stomach loose came immediately after — 
sometimes before — the solos. 

“God!” said a fellow cadet to me shakily as 
we left the field one day. “I did my first 
Immelmann. I'll never be able to stand it!” I 
looked down and saw his knees literally knock- 
ing together. 

Mac and I used to sit and talk about how 
this squeezing of years of air training into a 
few weeks was wrecking our nervous systems. 
Sitting in our barracks room, lights turned out, 
heels up on the desk, we watched the moon and 
told each other how we would get out of this 
business before we went nuts. But one night I 
found he didn’t mean it. 

“This is a lousy life,” I had said to him, 
puffing out a cloud of smoke. 

“Sure is,” mumbled Mac. 

““We’re going to get out of it and go some- 
place where we can have a good time.” Mac 
didn’t answer. 

““Aren’t we?” I persisted. 

“Naw,” said Mac sheepishly. “You go 
ahead and get out. You can do other things. 
This hole ain’t no place for you. But me — me, 
I’m different. I’m stuck. This is the only job 
for me. If I couldn’t fly, I don’t know what I’d 
do. Be a drunken bum or die is about all, I 
guess.” 

Mac isn’t dead — not yet at any rate. He’s 
still flying above the fields, watching the 
shadow of his plane flitting across the checker- 
board of the world, feeling the coolness of a 
cloud or the dizzy swing of a spin. 
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But most of the other friends I knew in the 
early stages at Randolph are dead. 

This is in part their own fault. No doubt of 
that. But there’s even less doubt that only 
the lucky as well as the skillful survive the 
army workout. 

Physically, the men who go down to Texas 
to learn the ways of the sky are perfect. A few 
slip through the bars because of negligent 
medical examinations, but these are weeded 
out in due time. 

Nevertheless, so much emphasis is laid on 
the physical needs of the air life that the 
urgent needs of mental training are forgotten. 

The proper mental equipment of embryo 
flyers in army eyes is simple: pugnaciousness, 
recklessness, and cockiness. The army reasons 
that excess ego will be eliminated by the stiff 
training of barracks and parade ground, plus 
the hazing of upperclassmen. The rest will 
remain to sustain the youngster’s self-confi- 
dence in the air. 

But barracks bullying does not always bring 
the expected results. 

One of my friends, a blond giant renowned 
as a lady-killer, demonstrated his supreme 


self-confidence by trying barrel rolls at five 
hundred feet over his home town. They gave 
him a great funeral. 

Another, a not dissimilar type, used to in- 


dulge in the pleasant pastime of “road hop- 
ping.” This, in Texas, consists in picking out a 
level stretch of straight road occupied by a 
lone auto. The playful cadet bounces on his 
landing wheels behind it, leapfrogs over, hits 
again just in front, and zooms away, leaving 
the driver in a paralytic state of fright, if still 
on the road. It’s against rules, of course, but 
it’s regarded as good clean fun. Baldy did it at 
too slow a speed and got six lines in the obitu- 
ary section of the newspapers. 

Another, trying some fancy stunting at low 
altitude, tangled with the top of a tree and 
came out second best. 

Still another tore a wing off his ship at- 
tempting a forbidden outside loop and caught 
his parachute in the tail skid. He finally got 
free — too late. He dug a two-foot hole in a 
field. 

A particularly nice kid, who hadn’t even 
soloed, went up in traffic with his instructor. 


Handling the controls, he turned round to 
make a wisecrack about how easy it was — 
and crashed into another ship. The mange 
had three more visitors. 


HIDING FEAR 


So wucu ror THE FATE of those men who 
are genuine daredevils. They crack up in the 
end because the army knows no way to eradi- 
cate their recklessness. ; 

Most “‘dodoes,” however, are like Miller. 
They’re scared to death and put up a stiff 
front of pseudodaring. All look for relief from 
the fear that gnaws them and all settle on 
either women or liquor, often both. Here each 
hopes to find a few minutes’ respite from the 
suspicion that one day his hand won’t be quite 
steady enough to bring his ship safely back to 
earth and that death will clamber into the 
cockpit with him. They’re all young and they’re 
scared. They don’t want to die and they don’t 
want to give up flying. ““No youth ever thinks 
he will die” wasn’t written about an air-corps 
dodo. They’ve good imaginations and they 
haunt themselves with them. 

If the air is ultimately to be safe — if 
America is to have a mentally assured and 
dependable air reserve in case of war, two 
remedies must be applied. 

The brash recklessness of the few fortunately 
endowed flyers must be tempered into caution. 
They must learn the spirit of the old hands 
before it is too late. The rush and hurry of air 
training are the main reasons why flying is a 
young man’s game. 

For the majority, there must be a second and 
different solution. Their involuntary cowardice 
must be changed into understanding — not 
by the brusque army sink-or-swim methods 
but by gradual adaptation. For this is the 
reservoir from which the fliers of the future 
will be drawn. 

It appalls me to think that, under our ex- 
panded armaments program, greatly augmen- 
ted crowds of young men are going to be 
trained under the old Randolph Field methods. 
Until these are modified, Uncle Sam’s fledg- 
lings must remain as they are — no eaglets, 
most of them, but clay pigeons, launched to be 
blasted down by their own romanticism, 
grounded by their secret fears. 


Next month: ‘Planning fer Better Wars’ 
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The Artist’s Point of View 


New York World’s Fair— 


World of Yesterday, Today, or Tomorrow? 


Tie Wortp’s Fair in foto is a work of 
art which better represents the World of To- 
morrow than do all but a few of the murals 
and sculptures. The evidence includes the ad- 
venturous atmosphere of the whole; the Peri- 
sphere and Trylon; walls, buildings, and pylons 
designed for their stimulating effect on the 
eye; the night painting of trees, Perisphere, 


- and buildings with colored light; the fountain 


of light, water, flame, and fireworks — a mag- 
nificent creation; the gardens and landscaping 
(thanks to Robert Moses); the act of calling 
in artists to create murals and sculptures which 
are or should be the focal points of the total 
conception. The Board of Design earns credit 
for this total conception and blame for the let- 
down, at the focal points, of many mediocre 
murals and sculptures. 

The greatest creation on the grounds is un 
doubtedly the entire General Motors exhibit 


Or Att Time. “The Harp,” by Augusta Savage, 
Negro sculptress. This is probably the most original 
and authentic sculptural creation at the Fair. It 
roots in deeply felt life experience. The conception 
came to Miss Savage in a flash of inspiration as the 
words of the Negro anthem, “Lift Every Voice and 
Sing,” by James Weldon Johnson, ran through her 
mind. The huge arm of the sounding board symbol- 
izes the Creator. The singing heads are the voice of 


the Negro people. 


Tomorrow. The Mobile Mural, by Henry Billings, 
for the Ford Motor Company. Here again the honors 
to big business for the commissioning of a genuine 
artist and the resulting achievement of something 
new under the sun — the first “activated” mural in 
existence. Symbolism is carried over from the ab- 
stract to the real. The whole is eminently appropriate 
as the dramatic introduction to the display of motors 
and machines. 


(designed by Norman Bel Geddes, artist- 
architect). Here is design of the future on 
many fronts. Here is that rarest of rare 
events—a genuinely creative artist given 
money and power to use his vision to the full. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
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A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 


B—PoETRY OF DISTINCTION 


NNETS AND VERSE, by Hilaire 
Belloc (Sheed & Ward, $2.50). An en- 
larged edition by this very Catholic but 
audacious master of prose and verse. 

Cotuectep Porms or Rosert P. 
Tristram Corrin (Macmillan, $3.00). 
This sturdy poet of the New England 
countryside is true to one of his defini- 
tions of poetry — “the art of making 
people feel well about life.” 

Tue Famity Revnion, by T. S. Eliot 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.50). Greek drama 
— chorus and all — in a modern British 
manor setting. 

Corn, by Paul Engle (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00). Soar with Paul Engle if 
you want to be an old-fashioned imag- 
inative American. 

Porms, by Helen Foley (Macmillan, 
$2.00). The chaste posthumous verse 
of a gifted child. 

Con.ectep Porms, by Robert Graves 
(Random, $2.50). A metallic intellect 
shimmering in verse. 

Battaps oF Otp New York, by 
Arthur Guiterman (Dutton, $2.00). A 
revised edition by our master of humor- 
ous verse. 

In Toe or Mistrust, by Robert 
Silliman Hillyer (Harvard, $1.50). A 
noble ode of hope for the return of the 
spirit to mankind out of the present de- 
spair of money and steel. 

Tae Couuecrep Poems or Ezra 
Pounp (Liveright, $3.50). Never since 
the Greeks have bitterness and beauty 
made a more poignant blend than in 
Ezra Pound. He was misborn; he should 
have been a Chinese poet, as he is best 
read in his fragments. In his longer 
poems and memorabilia he steps over 
into madness. 

In American, by John V. A. Weaver 
(Knopf, $8.50). The late John Weaver is 
to verse what O. Henry is to the short 
story. It was H. L. Mencken who set 
Johnny to writing in the “ American lan- 
guage.” Mr. Mencken calls his verse 
the “‘ Vulgate of poor and hopeless folk, 
and yet folk who can feel.” 


C—VERSE OF MERIT 


Milore Green Fixemrs, by Reg- 
inald Arkell (Dodd, Mead, $1.75). 
Jolly garden rhymes. 

Cunrurion, by Edwin McNeill Po- 
teat (Harper, $2.00). A strong narrative 
in verse of the days of Jesus and Rome. 


AK 


From THE Four Wrnps (Spirit,$1.00). 
These poems are selected from Spirit, 
the magazine of the Catholic Poetry 
Society. That means conscientious edit- 


InTEEPRETERS, by John Curtis Un- 
derwood (Putnam, $2.00). Sober sense in 
hopeful verse. 


D—VERSE OF ORIGINALITY 


Adzounp My Home, by Bertha 
Miller Collins (Driftwind). Terse, sin- 
cere fragments of Vermont. 

Avueust Niaeut, by Russell G. Pruden 
(Jones, $1.50). Shakespeare in New 
England. Two British chronicle plays. 

Men tn Procession, by Adele Kel- 
ley Thompson (Putnam, $2.00). Pleas- 
ant verse but much overrated by the 
critics. 

OTHER TITLES 


FB azewsut 10 ParapisE!, by Al- 
fred Bragg (Valery). My Heart Gors 
Homs, by Mrs. Alfred Chittenden 
(Putnam, $2.00). A TrrsuTe to Hazen 
Hatt, by Viola Price Franklin (Caxton, 
$2.50). Five YeuLow Canpigs, by Wil- 
lian Herschel Hughes (Bar D). Back to 
THE NamME.LEss Ong, by Frederick Kett- 
ner (Poets, $2.00). CamELIAS AND BLack 
Lavueutsr, by Margaret Lathrop Law 
(Poetry Publishers) My Orner Seur 
In Wink anv Trorts, by Tillit Mannam 
(Humphries, $1.25). Taz Fountain oF 
Magic, by Frank O’Connor (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). Raymer By CHance, by 
Card M. Ritchie (Humphries, $2.00). 
LAMENT FOR THE STOLEN, by Katherine 
Garrison Chapin (Centaur) — perhaps 
the noblest choral American poetry has 
produced. Lyric Monrog, compiled by 
Charles Granville Hamilton (American). 
Guass Fiowers, by Donald Parson 
(Luce, $1.25). WaEn IncensE Burns, by 
Anita Petrucci (Humphries, $2.00). 
Pormsor Soviet Ukraine, by Volodymir 
Sosyura (Trommer, $0.25). TRAVELERS 
or THE Nicut, by Richard Leon Spain 
(Bar D, $0.15). Tae CLoak AND THE 
Fiowrr, by Joan Vatsek (Pegasus, 
$1.50). Hichways To Happiness, by 
Alfred Grant Walton (Harper, $0.75). 
Tas Sioz or Basyton, by James E. 
Warren, Jr. (Banner, $1.50). 


Books ABOUT VERSE 


Mbooren Porrry, by Louis Mac- 
Neice (Oxford, $3.00). A mature discus- 
sion of the art of verse. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Tue Annconz or SopHOciEs, 
English version by Dudley Fitts & Rob. 
ert Fitzgerald (Harcourt, Brace, $1.50), 
We believe that in this rendering th 
Antigone has been made more con 
temporary and more credible than ever 
before. . 


Wooing the Muse 


Banished Muse, wounded Muse, be you 
once more mine, 

With all your stars upon you, and ip 
your raiment fine! 

Come down my stricken Wonder from # 
the turrets of the Blest, 

And walk with me in samite, by every 
eye caressed. 


For bards will sing in crimson when they #: 
read your forehead’s scars, 

And dull coats flutter silver by the pure 
light of your stars; 

Bare legs will ache for dresses that ar}, 
tailored in the sky, 

And cropped heads dream of tresses}, 
where angel-streamers fly. 


We are very far from loveliness, and see 
no sun of late; 
The moon’s a blunted sickle and a bone 


And I am watching wearily, and waiting 
here for you. 


Come down my battered Glory witht, ; 


your sword and victory balm, 

Your nightingales and thrushes and 
thunder-light and calm! 

Come down, my Flower of Lasses! 
Come! And be once more my# 
own! 

Though I’ve little of life to give you 
since they spurned you to God’ 
Throne. 


I have only wilted roses for your white}, 
and wounded brow, 

And a wreath my hand disposes from th 
bitter cypress bough. 

But walk with me in samite ere the world 
smokes to its rest, 

And I will give in music, though I die 
upon your breast. 


Herbert Paimer 
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WILLIAM HARD, nationally known 
litical writer and commentator, has 
en working for some time gathering 
aterial for a book on democracy, a social 
her than a political study. He lives in 
Washington, D. C. 


SANTA ADAMS, a native of Pitts- 
burgh who spent the early years of her life 
, southern Florida, says her article, “‘ Ad- 
ice Is Nix,” accurately describes her life 
























































LES, Bring her marriage and widowhood. She 
‘ob. on ’ ae 
ow makes her living by free-lance writing, 
50), Beam s, she admits, of one day writing the 
Ss eat American Novel. 
ve | GREER WILLIAMS, now twenty- 
« pine years old, has been working on news- 


pers here and there since he was seven- 
n. Four years ago he left Detroit, his 
irthplace, and went to work in Chicago, 
here he now writes Sunday features for 


YOU Be Tribune. 

din} EDWARD R. SCHAUFFLER was 
bunday Editor of the Kansas City Star 

trom #efore the World War, left his profession 
1 1915 to join the army, and returned to 

very pewspaper work after the war, serving the 
sociated Press, the New Orleans Item, 
nd the Kansas City Journal-Post. For the 

they est four years he has been free-lancing. 
CLARENCE K. STREIT has been a 

pureBuropean correspondent for American 


wspapers in a score of countries. For ten 
t at Bears Geneva correspondent of the New 
ork Times, he was transferred last win- 
to the Times’s Washington staff; but 
emands on his time since publication of 
Ynion Now (in March) have led to his 
ing a year’s leave of absence to devote 
imself entirely to this proposal. 


d see 


boas QUINCY HowWE, onetime Editor of 
oil he Living Age and now head of the edi- 
rial department of Simon and Schuster, 
siting few York publishing firm, is the author 
Blood Is Cheaper Than Water — just 
blished — and England Expects Every 
with merican To Do His Duty — published in 
937. 
m, 
and) SHAILER U. LAWTON, born a New 
iglander, is a doctor associated with the 
asses'eW York Post Graduate Hospital. He is 
e myp° Associate Professor of Education at 
ew York University. 
> yous ROBERT BR. MULLEN is the thirty- 
God'tBear-old Assistant City Editor of the 
hristian Science Monitor in Boston. He 
_ Psrather free rein for roving assignments 
whith New England. His newspaper career 
¢gan, in traditional fashion, as night po- 
m tice reporter in Denver. 
welll RICHARD G. IUBLER is a graduate 
Swarthmore College. After his dis- 
die P78 from the army air corps he became 
New York newspaperman. He has done 
ature writing for Cavalcade and is now 
ser f Assistant Editor of National Affairs for 


ewsweek. 








Forum Quiz Answers 


1. (b) Candide [in Candide, by Voltaire] 
2. (c) “‘ Musta been a glacier ’round here.” 
[Def.: debris of earth and rocks 
collected in ridges or heaps by a 
glacier on its surface, along mar- 
gins, or on the ground at its foot. 
Common in U. S.] 
the shaft of air created by the pro- 
peller 
a strait between the Black Sea and 
Sea of Marmora 
Maude Slye [able cancer research 
worker. Others in radio.] 
“Hmm — remarkable lights and 
shadows.” (Def: distribution of 
lights and shadows. Also occa- 
sionally used to denote black-and- 
white or brown-and-white pic- 
tures.] 

. (b) Leviticus 

. surveilance [should be surveillance. 

Sternum: breastbone.] 

. (e) Joe DiMaggio [of New York 
Yankees.] 

(a) George C. Marshall [New Chief of 
Staff, who is succeeding Gen. 
Malin Craig.] 

(b) La Perricholi [Featured in The 


~— 


. (a 


. (c 


— 


(0) 
. (0) 


og 


10. 


11. 


Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thorn- | 
| 40. 


ton Wilder.] 
(b) Shelley wrote Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage [Not Shelley: Byron.] 
(a) Herbert Asbury 


12. 


13. 


30. 
81. 


Cx] 
business is not being promoted, 
enough new companies organized, 
or factories built.] 

(a) The Great Train Robbery [1903] 
(a) Omar Khayyam [From Quatrain 
13 of the Rubaiyat, which reads: 


Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum!) 


32. 





14. (d) add a mosquito fleet of small tor- 
pedo boats 

(d) Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings [From 
The Yearling, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner.| 

(a) the Workers’ Alliance [headed by 
David Lasser.] 

(a) Franz von Papen [He plotted in 
this country during the World 


15. 


16. 


37. 





War; in Germany against the 
Republic; in Austria before An- 
schluss. He is, ominously, the new 
German envoy to Turkey.] 

(c) Boys’ Town [In Nebraska. Sub- 
ject of recent film with Spencer 
Tracy.] 

(a) Russia lost 4g of her population, 
farm lands (Most of it she had for- 
merly grabbed from Poland, which 
was “partitioned” out of exist- 
ence by Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria a century before.] 

. railery [Should be raillery.] 

. (d) John Steinbeck 

. (b) religion 

23. (c) even the oysters are not without ro- 

mance; they fall in love, mate, and 
have babies [in short, they spawn.] 

. (ec) Harold Vanderbilt 

. (c) Listerine 

. (a) a French word for duck or (b) a 

fabricated story or (e) a sugar lump 
dipped in brandy [(c) and (d) are 
incorrect.| 

. (b) the Incas 

. (e) Melchior 

. (a) the absence of new financing [New 


18. 


19. 





38. 
39. 


(b) Alcock & Brown or (d) naval sea- 
plane NC4 [Alcock & Brown flew 
from Newfoundland to Ireland 
less than a month after the NC4 
flew from Newfoundland to the 
Azores — which might not be con- 
sidered a complete transatlantic 
passage. | 


. (b) Rimski-Korsakov 

. (b) The overcast is close to the earth. 

. (c) tennis 

. (a) zylophone, cymbals, castanets 

. (ce) Methodists [M. E. Church South, 


M. E. Church North, Methodist 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
merged. Now total 8,000,000 
members. ]} 

walk, trot, canter 

The oldest champagne is best. 
[Incorrect. Most good champagnes 
go flat after 15 to 20 years.| 

In winter, lakes freeze from the top 
down. [If you absolutely insist 
that answer (e) is correct, okay. 
There must be some explanation.] 


(c) 
(b) 
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158 Pages 


PRINCIPLES 


8 a hte) 


Recommended 
by the Book-of- 


the-Month Club ROBERT HILLY ER 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
makes available to verse writers, 
teachers and critics, the accumulated 
results of Robert Hillyer’s years of 
writing and teaching poetry. It treats 
not only the fundamental elemenis of 
verse — diction, imagery, the music 
of words, the various kinds of metre, 
basic metrical forms, and the special 
ones like the sonnet, the ode, and 
French forms — but also the bases of 
criticism of verse. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE 
gives information and practical guid- 
ance, and should appeal to everyone 
interested in poetry, the writing of it, 
the reviewing of it, or the study of its 
sources and publishing of poetry 
rather than the manufacture and 
selling of verse. 


ORDER BY TITLE 
Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Standard 


(pera & Concert 
GUIDE sonowsic 


BOROW SKI 
Latest 


Revised 
Edition 


Originally 
$6.00 


Now only 


$1.59 


A tremendous value, nearly 1100 
pages containing the plots and stories 
of all the standard operas plus the ex- 
planation and meaning of 438 sym- 
phonies by 112 composers. A book of 
musical culture vou will need for 
complete enjoyment and appreciation. 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 


MUSIC Lees LOVERS 


Superb records at 

bargain prices, 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc. . 

playable on any phonograph, Original imports cost 

1.50 to $2.50 each—American duplicates only 

50¢ and 75¢: Send for FREE catalogue containing 
thousands of selections. 


The Gramophone Shop, Dept. F-7,18 E. 48thSt., NewYork 


TOSCANINI 


PAUL 





STEFAN 


ep 


Candid 
Camera 
Action 
Shots 


Originally 
$2.25 


Now only 98¢ 


Full library size in handsome cloth binding 


The fascinating story of the greatest 


conductor of our time. Here is the 
man and the musician—a_ titan 
among mortals. 


Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 








THE RECORD REVIEW 


BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. | | 
IN C MaJorn & BRAHMS: TRAGIC 
OVERTURE. Arturo Toscanini & B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Victor M, AM 507; 5 
records, $10.00). 

COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
vol 5. (Columbia 361; 8 10” records, $8.00). 

NEGRO SINFUL SONGS. Sung by 
Lead Belly (Musicraft 31; 5 10’ records, $5.00). 

HAYDN: SYMPHONY No. 94 
IN G MAJOR (‘SURPRISE’). Howard 
Barlow & Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia 361; 3 records, $5.00). 

SCHUMANN: SONATA IN A 
MIEINOR, op. 105. Adolph Busch, violin, & 
Rudolph Serkin, piano (Victor M 551; 2 rec- 
ords, $4.50). 

FRANCAIX: TRIO IN C MAJOR. 
Pasquier String Trio (Columbia X-180; 2 
records, $3.50). 

UNUSUAL JAZZ (Vocalion; 3 records, 
$1.00). 


= building in the issuing of 
records is likely to be a hazardous adven- 
ture, as the success of the operation de- 
pends on the vagaries of human taste. In 
releasing a single work, the issuing com- 
pany knows that the market will be 
divided into those who like the particular 
work and those who do not. But when two 
works are combined there is the added 
complication that some potential pur- 
chasers of one work will be repelled by the 
other, thus further limiting the size of the 
market. The impracticality of such a set 
as the Beethoven First Symphony and the 
Brahms “Tragic’’ Overture, ought to be 
fairly obvious. 

Aside from such considerations, the 
performances have the customary Tos- 
canini virtues and mannerisms. There is 
the articulate, precise phrasing, the in- 
cisive rhythmic pattern, the continuous 
flow of melodic lines, the expert balance, 
and the highly polished finish. And there 
is likewise the occasional overemphasis on 
detail and facade. 

The orchestra is no match for our lead- 
ing American orchestras, nor is the record- 
ing as high powered as some of those cut 
domestically. But, for the followers of the 
Toscanini legend, here is a document. At 
frequent intervals the Maestro’s impas- 
sioned humming rises above the surging 
orchestra. 


Arrer a lapse of considerable time, 
Columbia has issued the fifth of its ex- 
cellent volumes comprising the Columbia 
History of Music. The present volume, 
concerned with contemporary music, con- 
tains representative samples of the leading 
cults from the post-romanticism of Elgar 
through the twelve-tone treatment of 
Haba. Under the able editorship of Dr. 
Percy A. Scholes, the volume contains 


— 
TI 

— 

music by Strauss, Mahler, Debusglf pot qu 
Ravel, Schoenberg, Bax, Vaughan Wig compe 
liams, de Falla, Bartok, Milhaud, Stravgll Symp! 
ski, Casella, Hindemith, and Varese, @ terpre 
addition to the two composers mentiondil day 0 
above. In some cases the samples aff insuffi 
excerpts from larger works. ance t 
In the main, the performances are @ Beech 
high excellence, and are matched by nl howev 


cordings that are equally fine. One wo, 
say that the volume helps incalculably; 
familiarize the listener with new music, L 


But at the same time certain douhif jnferic 
come to mind. Why, for instance, ing How | 
necessarily a selective collection are them play 
three English composers? Why is thereat Schun 
American-born composer? (The nearest is cha 
Varese, who is a naturalized citizen.) Wai tive | 
are Sibelius, Prokokieff, Reger, and Blog jected 
excluded? It is realized that the volun the wu 
cannot be all inclusive and must hag neath 
some limitations. Yet I question whethg@ in thi 
the selection is the best that Dr. Schodf insipic 
might have made. treatr 

score 
that t 

Hi copie Ledbetter, better knowndy sonati 
Lead Belly, is a romantic, notorious figuyg it 288 
Twice arrested for capital crimes, he wag the se 


























his freedom by song on the ground that 
artist of his caliber must not be denied| 
society. The propriety of such reasoni 
will not be considered here. As an arti 
Lead Belly is unique. 

Lead Belly is the living example of t 
Negro’s contribution to jazz. His song 
essentially an expression of his reactie 
to specific experiences, are blues, r ‘ 
and hot. Each song with roots deep in ti* 
folk element has a free, improvisatio 
character that goes hand in hand with 
jazz. The collection of Frankie and Albe 
Work Songs, Hollers, Fannin Street, B 
Weevil, De Kalb Blues, Gallis Po 
Bourgeois Blues, and Sukey Jamp Tu 
provides a random sample of what t 
hot jazz is like in its rhythmic patter 
and poignant expressiveness. It is Neg 
music at its best. 

Some of the songs are lewd, hav 
originated in honky-tonks, barrel hous 
and saloons. Some songs are blues, ¢ 
pressions of chagrin. Others are recolk 
tions merely to provide a background 
work such as cotton picking or 
chopping. But all the songs have a de 
fascination for one who is sensitive #* 
naturalness. This is simple music, close§* 
the problems of the race; and through 
simplicity one senses the entire psydl 
ogy of the Negroes. The Sinful Se 
superbly recorded, are a rare adjunct 
recorded music. 


A Hayw “Surprise” Symphe 
has been needed in an up-to-date recé 


ing for some time. But the present set ¢ 


th 
A 
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si not quite fill the requirements. It contains 
Wie competent playing by the Columbia 
avila Symphony Orchestra and a passable in- 
terpretation by Mr. Barlow. Yet, in this 
ion day of competition, these qualities are 
; all insufficient. Compared with a perform- 
ance that might have been made by, say, 
Beecham, this one is routine. Technically, 
V ma however, the records are superb. 


ily 
sic, A PERFORMANCE can often make 
oul inferior music sound better than it is. 


in @ How true this is when Busch and Serkin 
hem play a second-rate work such as the 


rem Schumann Sonata! The work inherently 
esti is characterless and sentimental, decora- 
Wim tive but unchallenging. But, when pro- 

Blog jected by the hands of Busch and Serkin, 
clu the unsavory attributes are concealed be- 
hawl neath the magnificent performance; and 

1ethl in this case one actually overlooks the 
cho insipid subject in the face of the masterly 
treatment. True, there must be a musical 

score for performance, but the marvel is 

that these musicians can take an ordinary 

wna sonata and make the listener want to hear 


figug it again and again. The mechanical end of 
e wan the set is as bright as the performance. 


























F RANGAIX composed this Trio in 
1983; and for a young man with great 
originality this work seems too reminis- 
cent of his predecessors. The first move- 
ga ment has many Ravelisms, and the slow 
movement contains much of Satie’s 
neomodalism, with its parallel fifths. 
Still, the music is capricious, witty, and 
indeed fresh. There is the same impishness 
which characterized Francaix’s delicious 
w™Piano concertino. There are the quick, 
mischievous scherzo and the prancing 
finale. All things considered, our musical 
experience is much richer for having this 
Trio on records, especially since the 
Pasquier Trio captures the delicacy and 
gg oreathlessness of the work and since the 
recording is so clear and full. 


Ox the popular music front, occa- 
monally certain hot records appear which 
should be mentioned because they reflect 
6 important a part of our American cul- 
ture. Recently John Hammond, the young 
authority on hot music, found three pian- 
ists whose style, because of its great mo- 
mentum derived from a continued bass, 
is called “‘boogie-woogie.” The three 
pianists — Meade Lux Lewis, Pete John- 
on, and Albert Ammons — have recorded 
ix sides for Vocalion which demonstrate 
heir highly original, improvisational art. 
he three fantasies that emerge over the 
bass are richly melodic and _incisively 
bythmic. 


und 


unct 


nphe 
rece 


set a 
ARTHUR WALLACE HEPNER 
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Take the World’s Greatest 


Dance 


With you on Vacation—on Victor and Bluebird Records 


Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Artie 
Shaw, Hal Kemp, “Fats” Waller, and 
the other leading popular artists will fill 
your vacation days with your favorite 
music... They'll play the tunes you 
want, whenever you want them... if you 
take them with you on Victor and Blue- 
bird Records. There are fine new port- 
able RCA Victrolas, some combining rec- 
ord and radio entertainment, to delight 
you with superb musical reproduction. 
All are smartly styled. See them at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s store. Victor Black 
Label Records, 75¢. Bluebird Records, 
made by RCA Victor, 35¢. 


Musical Masterpiece of the Month 
Sympuony No. 4 in C Minor (“Tragic”) (Schu- 
bert) Philharmonic-Sy mphony Orchestra of New 
York, John Barbirolli, Conductor. Album M-562 
(AM-562 for Automatic Operation). Eight sides. 
List price $8 complete with explanatory booklet. 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on 
Victor Records 


e 
Play Victor and Bluebird Records 
through your radio 


RCA Victor Record Player (List price $14.95) and 
$7.50 in Victor or Bluebird Records for $14.95 


Get $14.95 (list price) RCA Victor Record Player 
... $7.50 in any Victor or Bluebird Records... 
other Victor Record Society benefits . . . for 
$14.95. RCA Victor 
Record Player can 
be connected to any 
modern AC radio at 
little or no expense, 
plays records with 
tone comparable to 
that of set. 

Model R-100 










































Portable Electric RCA Victrola 
(Phonograph only) 


The 0-50. Improved Crystal Pick- 
up... Plays 10” and 12” records 
with lid closed. Mercury switch 
automatic stop and start. Works 
on 110-volt Alternating Current. 
Light, compact luggage-type 
case covered in airplane cloth. 
Price includes $4.50 in any Vic- 
tor or Bluebird Records and full 
Victor Record Society $4995° 
DOS ts 
* 


You can buy RCA Victrolas on C. I. T. 
easy payment plan. Any radio instru- 
ment is better with an RCA Victor Mas- 
ter Antenna. *Price f.0.b. Camden, N. J., 
subject to change without notice. Forfiner 
radio performance — RCA Victor Radio 
Tubes. Trademarks“ Victor,” “ RCA Vic- 
tor,” “Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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OUR ROSTRUM 


These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in Tut Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 


A CORRECTION 

In Ralph M. Pearson's “The Artist’s 
Point of View” for June, a World’s Fair 
sculpture called “The Crest,” by Brenda 
Putnam, was erroneously credited to Mal- 
vina Hoffman. Tue Forum and Mr. 
Pearson regret the error, which was the re- 
sult of a mislabeled publicity photograph. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
To the Editor: 

...I have just turned the article 
(“Why Hate the Jews?” by Struthers 
Burt, June Forum] over to our Managing 
Editor, Mr. Harry Rogoff, who will pub- 
licize its contents in The Forward, with 
due credit to your worthy publication. 

To my great regret, however, I was not 
moved by Mr. Burt’s reference to the 
campaign carried on against the Roman 
Catholic Church by the same self-styled 
“patriots” who are making the Jews 
their chief scapegoat. Not because the 
persecution of groups other than Jewish 
does not concern me. On the contrary I 
loathe every kind of persecution and 
rabble-rousing. . 

But while I am no longer surprised at 
the part played by the R. C. Church in 
various acts against the people who have 
given to the world that divine figure 
called Christ; while I have ceased to 
wonder how it is that the Faith founded 
by that loving Jew has been so shockingly 
distorted since Calvary that devilish 
Churchmen are still quoting the Scrip- 
tures (“‘Money Changers”’ etc.) to arouse 
a vast, strong majority against a small, 
weak minority (not to mention the 
violence used so often in the past to en- 
force that very religion of love —); while, 
I say, that personally I am no longer sur- 
prised by this and other anti-Christian 
practices of so-called “Christians” through 
the centuries, I cannot suppress my re- 
sentment at the leaders of the R. C. 
Church for permitting a man like Cough- 
lin, for instance, to carry on his lying 
campaign against the Jews. Incidentally, 
isn’t lying considered sinful by the Church 
fathers? Or do they, like the Communist 
agitators, believe that the end justifies 
and sanctifies the means? What, then, is 
the end, the objective of the Catholic 
Church with regard to the defenseless 
Jews? . 

Why is it impossible for Pope Pius 
to come out openly against the dissemina- 
tion of anti-Jewish propaganda at this 
crucial time in the history of the Jews? 

Maurice Winograd 

Jewish Daily Forward 

New York, N. Y.- 





the right to publish letters only in part. 


Two recent witnesses before the Dies 
committee offer below some comments on 
Struthers Burt’s Forum articles — com- 
ments which the Editors regret they have not 
the space to publish in full. 


To the Editor: 

. . . What good is it . . . to fear the 
discussion of a subject that is being talked 
about more — underground — than any 
current topic? 

To enter into hysterical denial of all 
charges against the Jew is no proof that 
the charges, in part at least, are not true. 
The wholesale denial has not stopped this 
drive against the Jew and the proof of 
that is that during the past few years 
when those tactics have been used — 
anti-Semitism in America has increased, 
and is increasing by leaps and bounds. It 
will continue to increase simply because 
the “bootleg” discussion of a subject that 
is feared by the press appeals to the mass 
mind. 

In no single case to my knowledge, 
since America has become Jew conscious, 
has the real case of organized opposition 
to the Jew in political and economic life 
of the nation, ever been presented to the 
reading public. Each editor seems to find 
it necessary to establish his Liberalism 
by entering into a bitter and hysterical 
defense of Jewry. Millions of Americans, 
unswayed by this hysteria, go quietly 
about spreading the word by the very 
same means that were used previous to 
the breaking out of the revolution of 
1776. 

Today in the United States, it is stated 
by Germany and admitted by even the 
Jews themselves, that there is far more 
anti-Semitism than existed previous to the 
rise of Hitler to power. As one familiar 
with the situation in both nations, I know 
that to be true. The end result has all the 
earmarks of making the German situation 
look like a peaceful parade. 

Having had a part in the opposition to 
the Jewish power in this country, I prob- 
ably know as much about the facts as 
anyone. If you wish to present the other 
side of the story in an effort to bring it to 
a sane solution, I will be glad to prepare 
several articles for you at your regular 
rates. [Mr. Deatherage has been invited to 
submit one such article, which THE Forum 
will publish (at our regular rates) if i 
measures up to reasonable editorial stand- 
ards. Mr. Deatherage, judged by this letter, 
is unwilling to reveal in advance of such 
publication what is his case against the 


Jews; hence Tue Forum can promise 
more. — Ep.] 

Anti-Semitism in America is not b 
on racial or religious bigotry, but th 
emotions will be used as long as the p 
forbids any other method being 
The proof of that is, for every article in 
national magazine which attacks Natic 
alist organizations — our mail inc 
fifty per cent. You advertise that ye 
present both sides of a question — but 
in my opinion this is one that you 


dodge. 


Gero. A. DEATHERAGE 
National Commander 
Knights of the White Camellia 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Burt makes the analogy of th 


llus 


nIONS . 


books 
one-fo 
ise. E 
itle 1 
is ful 
ise in 
doth b 


train as a fair symbol of intelligent da 


mocracy. ... 


But how does the analogy work 


when we turn to the government we hawgr?"s; 


witnessed in Washington since 1933? 


for a proper analogy there, we must tunis: 


to the trip of the “Titanic” speeding t 
her doom. The captain was making a res 


ord run — all for show and for speed. Ha 


was trying out before the world a N 


Deal named the “Titanic.” Fog and ics’. ° 


bergs were reported, but the captain d 
not give a damn... . 

Then the disaster came... . 
army of the United States showed up 
as it will in the disaster now definite 
facing the nation. . . . 


ems, an 
all, Oris 
94. M" 


JJBPARY, 


is mov 
ponier t 


rated | 
2.50. N 


. . . I entered the military academgp 


at West Point. ...In that day am 
thing coming from Washington and esp 
cially from the Commander in Chief, t 
President, could not have been less th 
perfect in my mind. . . . In that day 
Rabbi would have dared say to me as ¢ 
did recently, ““General, to me that f 
is just a piece of worthless bunting.” } 
what of the scene today as the curtain 


being lifted just as it was lifted in Spaitiar pur 


We see unfortunate influences now | 
control. . . . 
The question is have we the che 

to turn about and swim upstream, 

build up American man-power for t 
good of America itself with the eliminati 
of the unfit by deportation, sterilizati 

and the closing of our gates to those whe 


presence would be against the pull 
interest... . 


Grorce Van Horn MoseEetfus. 
terest 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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f thy 1144. OPPENHEIM OMNIBUS. Four 
t pmplete novels—‘‘Jennerton & Co.,"’ 
1C GO peter Ruff and the Double Four.’ 
‘Michael's Evil Deed’’ and ‘“‘Recalled By 
e Double Four.’ Originally $8.00. Now 
ly $1.00. 


25. DEVILS, 


DRUGS AND DOC- 


k oo 
haw 
? No 
a 
ing 
a re 


d. He 


pating story of medicine and the curiosities 
pf medical practice. With over 150 draw- 
ngs and photographs. Originally $3.50. 
ow only $1.00. 


2. DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS. 
‘early 1,000 pages of guys and dolls, 
pugs and assorted tough dopes from 
Runyon’s amusing Great White Way. 
hree volumes in one — a Broadway ban- 
wet for those who like their Runyon 
traight. Originally $6.00. Now only $1.00. 


93. THE MARRIED WOMAN, Gladys 

. Groves and Dr. Robert A. Ross. A 

practical guide to happy marriage. It 

hows you how to avoid the needless 

orries of marriage, how to meet its prob- 

ms, and how to taste its pleasures to the 
ull. Originally $2.50. Now only $1.00. 


° %. MY TEN YEARS IN A QUAN- 

a DARY, Robert Benchley. Madder than 
D Wen i. movies, battier than his broadcasts, 
ponier than his lectures. Inimitably illus- 
rated by Gluyas Williams. Originally 
50. Now only $1.00. 


%. 18,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
OUNCED, Wm. H. Phyfe. A new edi- 
ion of the most famous Pronouncing 
Dictionary ever published. Including a 
y¥ supplement with 2,000 additional 
’ an ds. Originally $2.00. Now only 89c. 
i You save $1.11.) 
PSU 


dice 


in di 


initel 


rdem 


87. AROUND THE WORLD IN 
ef, uU EVEN YEARS. Abbe children. Their 
velations of a gaily vagabond family are 
s Ul se, sharp, and mercilessly funny. It’s an 
dventure in delight for the young in heart. 

lay Driginally $2.00. Now only $1.00, 
as 0 . 100 WORLD'S BEST NOVELS. Con- 
q eensed. Four volumes reset into one. A 
at fi mplete library of the world’s greatest 
29 Thyaection masterpieces. Fillin the gapsin your 
. Daterary education. Originally $6.00. Now 

. aly $1.00. (You save $5.00.) 

+ 4. COMPLETE DOG BOOK. An Offi- 
Spal Publication of The American Kennel 
‘ lub. The one great authority on all recog- 
OW ed breeds of dogs, plus brand new sec- 
ion on care and handling by Dr. E. R. 
amey, M.R.C.V.S. 105 _ photographs. 

Priginally $5.00. Now only $1.89. 
. SEX AND THE LOVE LIFE, W. J. 
ara iding. An outspoken statement of what 
ou should know about sex and its prob- 
ms. Originally $2.50. Now only $1.00. 

ou save $1.50.) 


am, 


. 
‘or ¥ 
° : me. LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY, Walter 
IN&UES. Pitkin. Revelations of the thousands of 
» Mesibilities in your life. Exciting, stimu- 
[ZAUGBting, sensible. Originally $1.50. Now only 
1.00. (You save $.50.) 
> wit 

put 


8. THE EPIC OF AMERICA, James 

tuslow Adams. ‘‘The best single volume 
American History in existence.’’ One of 
world’s foremost historians interprets 

Merica's past in a narrative which is 
y epic in its sweep and unflagging in its 

terest. Illustrated. Originally $3.75. Now 
y $1.00. (You save $2.75.) 


ELEY 


ORS, Howard W. Haggard. The fasci-. 


Or 


THESE FAMOUS 


ta 


ORIGINALLY * 


UP TO T3680 


NOW ONLY 
89+ to $1.98 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


By special arrangement with the publisher, we are able to offer you these 
famous editions at extraordinary savings. Many of them sold in their 
original editions for $5.00, $10.00 and even $15.00. These are NOT second- 
hand books, remainders or ‘“‘Publisher’s Overstock.’’ They are BRAND 
NEW, custom-built editions of books you have always wanted to own. 
Every volume is complete and unabridged, beautifully printed from large, 
easily-read type on quality paper. Many are illustrated. Check this list 


carefully and 


nd the books you want at savings of 4 to % of the original 


prices. Don’t miss this rare opportunity for connoisseurs and collectors of 


fine editions. 


80. ASK ME ANOTHER. A game book 
that will train your memory. Answers to 
4,100 questions in a form that will make 
facts stick in your mind. Two volumes in 
one. Originally $3.00. Now only $1.00. 
(You save $2.00.) 


99. THE WELL OF LONELINESS, Rad- 
clyffe Hall. A poignant and beautiful novel, 
telling the story of a woman, masculine by 
nature, who developed into maturity in 
accordance with that nature. A courageous 
treatment of a difficult psychological and 
social problem. Originally $5.00. Now only 
$1.00. (You save $4.00.) 


58. S.S.VAN DINE’S THE WORLD'S 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Nearly 
500 pages edited by the creator of Philo 
Vance. Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52.) 


305. WORLD'S BEST JOKES. The lat- 
est and largest collection of jokes, toasts, 
limericks, epigrams, parodies and wise- 
cracks. A laugh for every occasion. The 
toastmaster’s manual, the salesman's com- 
panion, a gloom destroyer. $3.00 value. 
Only $1.39. (You save $1.61.) 


302. STANDARD OPERA AND CON- 
CERT GUIDE, Upton and Borowski. A 
tremendous value, nearly 1,100 pages con- 
taining the plots and stories of all the 
standard operas plus the explanation and 
meaning of 438 symphonies by 112 com- 
posers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion whether you listen over the radio or 
from the dress circle. Latest revised edi- 
tion. Originally $6.00. Now only $1.59. 
(You save $4.41.) 


348. SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 37 plays and all the poems, in- 
cluding The Passionate Pilgrim. The 33 
illustrations and historical introductions 
for every play make this an outstanding 
library Shakespeare. 1234 pages. $3.50 
value. Only $1.59. (You save $1.91.) 


358. POEMS OF INSPIRATION. Riley, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Millay, Kipling 
— and over 375 other famous poets. For- 
merly 3 volumes, now one, with new in- 
dexes. Over 800 pages. Originally $4.50. 
Now only $1.59. (You save $2.91.) 


328. SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Formerly in two volumes, 
this is the definitive work on sexual cus 
toms and practices among primitive peo- 
ples. Illustrated with over 100 photographs. 
Originally $10.00. Now only $1.69. (You 
save $8.31.) 


383. COLLECTED POEMS OF ROB- 
ERT FROST. A literary event of national 
importance. Really six-volumes-in-one, 
here is the full richness, mellowness and 
humor of the great American poet col- 
ected for the first time in a beautiful gift 
edition. Originally $5.00. Now only $1.69. 


324. NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. A 
complete nature library in one volume. 
Contributions by the foremost authorities 
on 1,000 species of birds, flowers, insects, 
animals, reptiles, etc., etc. 700 illustrations, 
200 in full color. Nearly 1,000 pages. Origi- 
nally $5.00. Now only $1.89. (You save 
$3.11.) 


323. HIGH SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT. 
A complete four year high school course 
arranged and edited for stimulating, pro 
ductive home study. Twenty minutes a 
day with this 20-volumes-in-one book gives 
you the foundation for a complete educa- 
tion. $5.00 value. Only $2.39. (You save 
$2.61.) 


370. THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ATLAS AND 
ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER. Finest, 
most up-to-date Atlas! Only one featuring 
5-color, full page maps with a 3-dimen- 
sional effect! 100 maps. Geographic facts 
and figures. Complete indexes. Size — 11 x 
14 ins. Now $1.89. 


375. READING THE PRICE TAGS OF 
LIFE. M. K. Wisehart. Engineer your life 
and make of it what you want through 
this proved technique for successful living. 
It shows you how to analyze yourself, how 
to chart your goal, how to find the magic 
secret of developing your talents and per 
sonality. Thousands have used _ this 
method you will be amazed at the 
wonders it can work in your own life. 
$3.00 value. Only $1.94. 


88. SECOND BONERS OMNIBUS. An 
hilarious omnibus collection of misinfor- 
mation, illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
guaranteed wow for any party. Three vol- 
umes in one. $2.00 value. Only $1.00. 


347. GREENWOOD'S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS DESK BOOK. Invaluable 
guide and counsellor for executives and 
secretaries. Saves time, saves money, in 
creases business, supplies information on 
every business activity Revised and 
enlarged edition with a Dictionary of 
Business Terms and Law. Originally $3.50. 
Now only $1.89. (You save $1.61.) 
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Every book com 
blete and un- 
abridged, printed 
in large and eas- 
ily read type from 
the plates of the 
original editions. 


322. COMPLETE RHYMING DIC- 
TIONARY, Clement Wood. The best, 
simplest and most comprehensive hand- 
book for poets and song writers ever pub- 
lished. Over 66,000 rhyming words ar- 
ranged scientifically by sound, plus a 
complete guide to technique and poetic 
me. $5.00 value. Only $1.89. (You save 
-11.) 


363. COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES, 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard. Fun 
for every occasion. Whatever game you 
may want to play will be found in this 
complete guide and referee. More than 
1,500 games in 900 pages, with full rules and 
directions and many helpful diagrams and 
illustrations. $5.00 value. Only $1.89. 
(You save $3.11.) 


Masterpieces of Literature 
In Handsome One Volume 
Editions 


Many were formerly published in 4, 
6 or 8 volumes. Several of them are 
specially illustrated. And now you 
can get any or all of them for only 
$1.00 each. 


33. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Illustrated. Now $1.00 


67. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. Now $1.00 


66. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 
OSCAR WILDE. Now $1.00 


65. BEST KNOWN WORKS OF 
VOLTAIRE. Now $1.00 


138. COMPLETE SHORT STO- 
RIES OF DE MAUPASSANT. 
Now $1.00 


81. THE DECAMERON OF BOC- 
CACCIO, Illustrated. Now $1.00 


26. THE DROLL STORIES OF 
BALZAC. Illustrated. Now $1.00 


18. LIBSEN'S MOST FAMOUS 
PLAYS. Now $1.00 


326. GREYHOUNDS OF THE SEA. 
The Story of the American Clipper Ship 
Carl C. Cutler. A_ beautiful, oversized 
volume commemorating the storied careers 
of those graceful, romantic sailing vessels 
of yesterday. A real treasure to own and tu 
love. With dozens of photographs, ship and 
sail plans, pen and ink drawings, ship mod 
els and full color reproductions of the 
paintings of famous marine artists. Origi 
nally $15.00. Now only $1.89. (You save 
$13.11.) 
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Forum Publishing Company, 574 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled below 
-My money is to be refunded on any unsatisfactory purchase 
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67 
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Please enclose 3¢ postage for each volume. Prices in Canada slightly higher. 
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SAINTS AND SUFFERERS and Century 


Anonymous 


Suffering is supposed to make mar- HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 
tyrs, but this author, all of whose 

life has been spent in a wheel chair, 

reminds us that it also makes fa- AUGUST 1939 
natics. She deplores the tendency of 

well-meaning sentimentalists to cast 

an aura of sanctity about their 

afflicted but courageous friends. Béiterial Foreword 
This mistaken attitude, she claims, : 

leads to more maladjustments and San Antonio: the Shame of Texas ....... .. . . RALPH MAITLAND 
unhappiness than the reasonable We Live inthe Slums .......... .... . . NORMA LEE BROWNING 
practice of leaving a handicapped Why No Third Term? 
individual to work out his own phi- 3 
losophy of life. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


DONALD RICHBERG 
New Jersey’s Giant Cancer .........2.2.2.2... =. J.-L. BROWN 
Hymn in Time of Peril. A Poem .. . . . . ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
SUICIDE DOCTOR The News Abroad. A Ministry of Information . . . . . VERNON BARTLETT 
Weldon Melick The Forum Quiz . JO HUBBARD CHAMBERLIN 


There is a suicide every half-hour in Roads to Peace. A Debate on an International Police Force 
the United States, a total of about 
twenty thousand a year. The Na- 
tional Save-a-Life League (Dr. I — Inescapable Alternative to War... . . . . SARAH WAMBAUGH 
Harry M. Warren, President and II — Persistent, Pathetic Illusions . . . . . . . . NATHANIEL PEFFER 
founder) claims to have prevented 
thirty thousand in thirty-two years, 5 
lite aoa aie ale aa Planning for Better Wars . . . . .... =. =... . . . HERBERT COGGINS 
total substantially if its trained WhatI Believe .........2.2... 4... . . . LLEWELYN POWYS 
workers were enabled to reach more The Three-Legged Stool . 
prospective suicides in time. For it A Formula for Industrial Harmony 
is not hard to persuade these self- 

nominated candidates for oblivion The Artist’s Point of View oe «© « «© « «© « 6 RR Pew 9 
to change their minds. A Page for Poets 


New British Verse . . selected by THOMAS MOULT 
Our Rostrum 


Introduction . . . . « « HAMILTON HOLT 
Our Transpacific “Axis” ............. .. . SYDNEY G. WALTON 


BRUCE JOHNSTONE 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Robert Monaghan 


There is a new giant among fraud 

games — the liability-claim racket. ; = 

If you are a small business or pro- The Record Review os 6 0 eo © ee lw lel ll ltl le RR Wake eee 

fessional man, prosperous enough to 

stand a ee wer without the VOL. Clli—No. 2 

resources to finance a long siege in ‘ . 

the courts, you are a likely victim of Tue Forum, combined with Taz Century Macazine (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), is publishe 
f ” P< hi monthly by the Forum Publishing Company, Inc. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year; foreign sub 

one a t a ne varieties of this scription $5.00, Canadian $4.50. Publication office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Edito 

contemptible practice. Insurance and general offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Back copies not over thre 

companies, of course, take the great- months old, 35 cents; all other back copies, $1.00. Five weeks’ advance notice required fa 

est direct loss from liability swin- change of address, and such notices must supply the old address as well as the new. Indezedi 


i< oer . . the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
dlers, but don’t think this fact is one All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope 
you may accept with complacence. and addressed to the Editor at the New York office. No responsibility is assumed for the retu 
Every man who carries insurance of we ———. iciileaateeasiniaaal icin enaniiaalll 
; nos “= rinted in the United States of America. Entered as second-class e 
Se oe masenns Sor the daily Concord, N. H., under Act of March 8, 1879. Copyright 1939, in the United States and Gre 
bread of this fine lot of parasites. Britain by Forum Publishing Company, Inc. No article in this issue may be reprinted in whe 
or in condensed form without express permission from the publishers. 
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HUMAN-RELATIONS 
LABORATORY 


Charles R. Walker * Subscribe to FORUM * 


Thinkers in all ages have been 
haunted by the idea that, if man A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 


possessed a bona fide science of IT GIVES YOU BOTH SIDES, ALL SIDES OF IMPORTANT 


human behavior, he could control QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
his own destiny. Ten oe at FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Yale University, the Institute of Pleace enter my subscription to FORUM fer 

Human Relations was founded, to Ol year $4 O2years$6 (3 years $8 

discover if possible whether there O Send me a bill 1 My remittance is enclosed 

is such a science. Mr. Walker reports 

on the progress of this unique but 

not Utopian enterprise. 
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Books by 
Famous Authors 


Any Four Books For $1.00 


International Pocket Library books 
are made to fit your pocket in more 
ways than one—they are a bargain 
in price and of real pocket dimensions. 
The series is sturdily bound, with 
sewed bindings that allow flat open- 
ing, and printed in large, clear type. 
All the books are entirely unabridged. 



















































1. MLLE. FIFI and other stories by 
Guy de Maupassant. Introduction 
by Joseph Conrad. 

. TWO TALES by ae vane. 
Foreword by Wilson Folle 

3. A SHROPSHIRE LAD i ee 
Housman. Preface by Wm. Stanley 
Braithwaite. 

4. TWO WESSEX TALES by Thomas 
Hardy. Introduction by Conrad 
Aiken. 

5. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST by Oscar Wilde, Intro- 
duction by Lester Cramer. 

6. MODERN RUSSIAN CLASSICS by 
Andreyev, ph ne me Gorki, Tchekov. 
Babel, Artzibashev. 


7. BY VIOLENCE by John Trevena. 
Preface by Edward J. O’Brien. 

8. GITANJALI ny 4 Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. Preface by W. B. Yeats. 

9. THE BOOK OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 
Introduction by H. DeVere Stac- 
poole. 

10. SAFE NUMBER 69 by J. S. Fletcher. 

ll. FIVE MODERN PLAYS by O'Neill, 
Schnitzler, Dunsany, Maeterlinck, 
Hughes. 

12. THE HOUND OF HEAVEN AND 
OTHER POEMS by Francis Thomp- 
son. Introduction, G. K. Chesterton. 

13. CANDIDE by baa Introduction 
by Andre Morize 

14. THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS, 
edited by Miles M. Dawson. 

15. THE SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO. In- 
troduction by B. Jowett. 

16. ALICE IN WONDERLAND by Lewis 
Carroll. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

17. MY DAUGHTER BERNADETTE by 
Francis Jammes. Translated by 
Lucy Humphrey Smith. 

18. THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD by Henry Drummond. In- 
troduction by Elizabeth Towne. 

19. ESSAYS IN THE ARTS by Dunsany, 
W. A. Sinclair, Elie Faure. 

20. THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET by 
Clarence Darrow. 

21. THREE IRISH PLAYS by Synge, 
Hyde, and W. B. Yeats. Introduc- 
tion by Harrison Hale Schaft. 

22. COLOURED STARS, edited by Ed 
ward Powys Mathers. 

23. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 

YAM. Decorations by Elihu Vedder. 
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Enclosed find $1.00 for the four titles 
from the International Pocket Library 
which I have encircled below. 
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| “jll-starred careers. 


OUR ROSTRUM 





These columns are open to brief letters comment- 

ing upon any article or subject that bas appeared 

in THE Forum. Because of space limitations, the 

Editor must reserve the righi to publish letters 
only in part. 


Mir. VIERECK PROTESTS 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Struthers Burt, in “Why Hate the 
Jews?” (Forum, June issue) has the hardi- 
hood to list my name among “leaders” 
of patriotic groups, characterized by him 
as anti-Semitic; these leaders, he adds, 
(presumably including me) have had 


How does Mr. Struthers Burt reach 


his conclusion? When and where have I | 


ever “led” an anti-Semitic group; when 
and where have I ever advocated anti- 
Semitism? 

I told 20,000 Nazis in Madison Square 
Garden (May 17, 1934) that I am the 
chronicler of the Wandering Jew (see My 
First Two Thousand Years, etc.) and that 
I am not, nor ever will be, an anti-Semite. 
I did not, then, and do not, now, conceal 
my admiration for the epoch-making 
genius of Adolf Hitler and the solid social 
accomplishments of the New Germany. 
Nevertheless I do not embrace the eet 
of National Socialism. I have said so in 
numerous articles (in Liberty, in Nation’s 


Business, etc.) and in my little booklet | 


The Temptation of Jonathan. As an Ameri- 
can I reject the Totalitarian philosophy 
for my country, the United States. I do 
not have the impertinence to tell the 
German or the Italian people how to gov- 
ern themselves. I have definitely ex- 
pressed myself on the Jewish question in 
Today’s Challenge (June-July issue), pub- 
lished by the American Fellowship Forum, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
copy of which I am mailing you under 
separate cover for the attention of Mr. 
Burt. 

My solution of the Jewish problem, 
suggested in that article, may please 
neither Rabbi Wise nor Julius Streicher; 
I am inspired only by the desire to help, 
not to inflame. It is certainly not anti- 
Semitic; neither is it anti-German. 

What in Mr. Burt’s opinion, makes my 
career so “ill-starred”? Is it because I 
fought for fair play and neutrality from 
1914 to 1917, and fought in vain? If so, 
I shared that great misadventure, of 
which I am justly proud, with Senator 
W. J. Stone, Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with William 
Jennings Bryan and Robert Marion La- 
Follette. They, too, were denounced as 
“‘pro-German”; LaFollette was burned 
in effigy. Those who today espouse fair 
play —even for those with whom we 
disagree — are denounced as “pro-Ger- 


(Continued on page x11) 
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FOR YOUR STAY! 
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THE DENNIS... friendly home 
to thousands of Atlantic City 
visitors has definitely mastered 


==== 


the elusive art of combining 


the ultimate in unobtrusive 


service, luxurious accommoda- 
tions and delicious cuisine. De- 
signed to make your every 


moment a memorable event, 
THE DENNIS is your obvious 
choice for a vacation fit for a 
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king—be it a stay for a day 
or @ season. 
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ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 
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HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
mer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Goif - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 
ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
Season June 30 - Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals §6 a day and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS N.H 
HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


16TH ST. AT M. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Large, quiet rooms with bath 

Single: from $3.00 Double: from $4.00 

Outside the “noise zone” yet close to the Government, 

shopping and theatrical —- Write for illustrated 

folder. LINWOOD R. HAWKINS, Manager. 
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GREYHOUNDS OF THE SEA 
The Story of the American Clipper Ship 
CARL C. CUTLER 


A beautiful, oversized volume commemorating 
the storied careers of those graceful, romantic 
sailing vessels of yesterday. With dozens of photo- 


graphs, ship and sail plans, pen and ink drawings, 

ship models and full color reproductions of the 

paintings of famous marine artists. Originally 

$15.00. Now only $1.98. (You save $13.02) 
Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
$70 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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V Be A Writer 


TURN WORDS INTO DOLLARS 


Learn how you may do this fascinat- 
ing, independent work for spare or 
full-time income. Over 2,500 markets 
pay thousands of dollars every week 
to free-lance writers. Editors seek new 
writers. Send post cara for FREE 
DETAILS of our unique, new train- 
ing methods. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
107 N.8thSt. Dept.8F St. Louis, Mo. 





Authors’ Manuscripts 


WA N T E D for immediate mar- 


keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 
REVEL SYNDICATE, 73 West 44 St., N. Y. C. 


UNUSUAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Requested for publication by New York book publishers. 
National selling facilities. Mail manuscripts for free 
editorial report to 

PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
67 West 44th St. New York City 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 

(Revoushty criticized; sunuinte marketin uidance. 
Poetry service by Lucia ent and Ralp beyDey 

former editors Poetry World, etc. When waiting, t 

formation, describe your material. New York Publishing 

Service, 545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


mee BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT 22:43420-T0-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also family and 
me back numbers, etc. Al 





town 
histories, anges Il subjects, all 
languages. md us your list of wants — no obligation. 
We report promptly. Lowest prices. (We Also Buy Old 
Rooke oad nie a. + 

AMER eee ARE SERVICE 
as? w. ‘sen Seccee Dept lew York 


Perfect Sight Without Glasses 
by W. H. BATES, M.D. 


210 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Tel. AShland 4-6531 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you for high 
salaried executive positions at moderate cost; if you have 
earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write for ue in- 
formation. No. 37. Executive's Promotion Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
~ RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART. Practice 
in creative painting, modeling, drawing. Analysis of 
current modern works. Bulletin on request. Van Houten 
Fields, West Nyack, N. Y. 





University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Theolosy — Lew — Medicine — Philosophy — COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE — Police Research — Lectures in 
French — Technical College for Engineers — National 
Economy Consular Courses — University Library of 
430,000 volumes. 


Winter Term beginning October 15th 
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SOCIETY IN TRANSITION — Harry | 


Elmer Barnes (Prentice-Hall, $0.00). 

THE CORPORATE STATE IN 
ACTION — Carl T. Schmidt (Oxford, $2.25). 

THESE ARE OUR LIVES — Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project of North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Georgia (North Carolina, $2.00). 

TINTYPES IN GOLD — Joseph Henry 
Jackson (Macmillan, $2.50). 

A DOCTOR FOR THE PEOPLE— 
Michael A. Shadid (Vanguard, $2.50). 

I WENT TO THE SOVIET ARCTIC 
— Ruth Gruber (Simon & Schuster, $3.00). 

WE DIDN’T ASK UTOPIA — Harry 
& Rebecca Timbres (Prentice-Hall, $2.50). 

ARMIES OF SPIES — Joseph Gollomb 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 


A. this breathless moment in his- 
tory, much of mankind is alert to feelings 
of enormous portent or foreboding, of im- 
minent subversion, of ineffable omen. The 
social scientist particularly looks toward 
what is in store for us as individuals, as 
members of families and economic strata, 
as citizens in a democracy. And, like the 
medical scientist, he may prescribe a cure 
for our troubles or he may simply act as 
diagnostician. Of the latter sort is Harry 
Elmer Barnes who, in Society in Transi- 
tion, gives an able and commodious cata- 
logue of all the present ills of the body 
politic. 

We are at one of history’s four greatest 
turning points — perhaps at the greatest 
of the four, Dr. Barnes maintains. The 
increasingly hectie interplay of social 
forces fascinates him, but he writes with 
calm and clarity of the many tensions in 
each department of life and of the ques- 
tions that must soon be answered. What 
are our future chances for survival, with 
coal gone in seventy-five years, with oil 
gone in fifty, with forests and soil near ex- 
haustion? What about our twelve million 
Negroes in relation to political and eco- 
nomic change? Why the gap between 
scientific knowledge and application of 
knowledge for the betterment of society? 
Why do we produce so easily and dis- 
tribute so badly? What of the increase in 
crime? Why are half the hospital beds in 
the country occupied by mental patients? 

These questions and many more which 

| touch close to home Dr. Barnes answers. 


Apply to University Secretary, Palais de Rumine, Lau- He is repeatedly emphatic about the dis- 


sanne, Switzerland. 
Tee laden to Volume 101 of 


I N D E ORUM & Century is 


now ready. Copies a = sent to subscribe 
upon request only, without charge. A postcard will 
suffice. 

FORUM and Century 
570 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


mal future that is ours if in working out 
our destiny we take the road to the Right. 
| But he favors none of the Left alternatives 
| offered in this country, though he clearly 
| distinguishes the political pattern in 
Soviet Russia from that in fascist coun- 
tries and, indeed, prefers it. 


His solution (and who can help seekj 
a solution when so many basic proble 
are discussed?) would seem to be a eg 
tinuance of such advances as have 


made under the New Deal. But howl 


would arrive at his social ideals is not p 
of his already oversized book of descrip 
tive analysis. 

“Society at the Bursting Point”’ migh 
have been another title for this encyck 


pedia of unrest, although an alternatiy 


author for it would be hard to find. F 
historians today share Dr. Barnes’s swee 
of mind and his literary facility. None hy 


his particular knack of making his pros 


delineate with topographical accuracy 
outlines of our far from changeless hum 
relationships. The waste and ugliness 
inadequacy in the present scene are s¢ 
pulously listed, but we’re Pollyan 
enough to wonder if there is not mo 
vitality in the American people and in & 
mocracy than Dr. Barnes, after his lo 
researches into the evils about us, | 
remembered. Whatever you think on thi 
point, you will find Society in Transits 
impressive and provocative. 


A summary of Carl T. Schmidt 
The Corporate State in Action tends | 
sound like a cautionary tale from Me 
Guffy’s reader, which it definitely is no 
Mr. Schmidt never preaches or gets a 
cited about Mussolini and Italian F; 
cism; his study of them is lucid, unem 
tional — and devastating. 

From the point of view of all sorts: 
citizens he analyzes the present gove 
mental setup, and it looks in the end as 
one modest catacomb could house jt 
about all the people who have re 
benefited from Fascism. (Excepted, 


course, are the horde of officeholden 


bureaucrats, Party members who flouri 
at every one else’s expense.) The peasa 
in need of land, the worker disappoint 
by the socialist leaders’ weakness in 192 
middle-class tradesmen scared of revo 
tion, industrialists who wanted lo 
taxes and more submissive labor and 
government interference — these m 
up the list of the Duce’s first supporte 
who later learned about the corpo 
state the hard way. Here is a gallery 
the disillusioned and betrayed. ironic 
best, most often tragic. 

Mr. Schmidt himself learned about # 
corporate system through a year of tra’ 
and through piecing together figures o 
cial and otherwise. Into his 160 pages 
has maneuvered a whole library of i 
formation without ever getting statisti 
His is the first account we’ve seen 
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ENGLISH Be Your Own 


ENGLISH 
TEACHER 


Speak and write 
faultless English 


Here is a new 

way to master 

English by read- 

Edited by ing anentertain- 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES ing magazine: 


BETTER ENGLISH, a funde- 
mentally new type of publica- 
tion, will bring to your home the 
country’s most prominent popular 
teachers of English. H. L. Men- 
cken, Janet R. Aiken, Frank H. 
Vizetelly, Milton Wright, A. A. 
Roback and other equally out- 
standing men of literature tell 
you in their own fascinating 
manner how to speak and write 
perfect English. 

There is not a dull page in 
Better English. Every article is 
designed to help you. 

Would you risk one dollar on 
the chance of bettering your 
position in life? Becoming a 
speaker means becoming a Busi- 
ness and Social leader. 

Single copies are twenty-five 
cents at news-stands. Better yet, 
however, send $1.00 for a six 
months’ trial subscription. 


Here are the titles of some of 

the topics that will be discussed 
in better English by the nation’s 
most prominent teachers of 
English. 
You, too, Can Become a Writer. 
Keeping the Audience Awake. 
How to Tell a Story. Do You 
Lisp? You Can Stop Stuttering. 
Are You a Falsetto Guy? Speech 
and Effective Personality. How to 
Enlarge Your Vocabulary. If You 
Can't Clinch the Deal. A Formula 
That Will Make You Friends. 
The Art of Being a Secretary. 
Letters That Perform Miracles. 
There Is Fun in Grammar. 


weer Use the Coupon Beloww~n—— 


6 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


BETTER ENGLISH 
Dept. F, 570 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am enclosing one dollar with this coupon — 


-. check or money order). Please send Better 
slish to the address below for six months. 


The Book Forum 


gives a thoroughly satisfactory answer to 
all the questions that have been accumu- 
lating through the years and especially 
since the Ethiopian war. 


So far as we know, there has never 
been a book exactly like These Are Our 
Lives, one of the excellent documentary 
volumes done by the Federal Writers’ 
Project. In the homely, colorful words of 
the people themselves are told thirty-five 
life stories of typical Southerners. The 
landlord, the foreman who had worked in 
one factory for forty-nine years, the Negro 
farm owner, share croppers, cash renters, 
mill workers, a country doctor who is 
paid by barter, a deputy sheriff who appre- 
hends criminals on a piecework basis — 
all these and a rich variety of other human 
beings enliven a sensitive and unique 
sociological investigation. It is true and 
fast-moving as a newsreel and it has much 
of the quality of a fully conceived docu- 
mentary film. Impeccably factual, it is 
nevertheless touched by artists’ imagina- 
tion and reflects a rare insight into the 
lives of the ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed 
population of the South. 

Not that all the subjects are paupers; 
nor are all agreed by any means on an 
attitude toward life. To the landlord the 
tenants seem given to thievery. To some 
of the tenants the landlords seem to have 
ordered the universe. One factory worker 
sees in the union a threat to his eight dol- 
lars a week, while a “ cropper” regards the 
innovations of the New Deal as manna 
from heaven. The latter, however, hasn’t 
quite adjusted himself to the newfangled 
idea that women should vote, and his wife 
must stay home on election day. 

There is no loading of dice in the writ- 
ing of These Are Our Lives, though you 
can’t help suspecting that they were 
loaded against many of its characters long 
before the Writers’ Project came along to 


put them into a sympathetic and memo- 
rable book. 


Ons of the pleasantest things to 
discover about a book is evidence that the 
author liked writing it. By page 2 of Tin- 
types in Gold you feel sure that Joseph 
Henry Jackson has done his work with 
extraordinary relish — with the joy of a 
collector on the hunt for rare specimens. 
What Mr. Jackson collects is California 
robbers, four of whom were masters of 
their trade in stagecoach days. 

_The evil and whatever good these 
gentlemen did has long been buried in 
police and newspaper files and in the 
records of the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany. Then came Mr. Jackson to dig. He 
uncovered fine, authentic desperado stuff 
and gold-rush lore and unexpected humor. 
Wisely he has not been tempted to put 
together his pieces in slick and flawless 
reconstruction. Instead he leaves the 


A JOURNAL OF 
REPARATIONS 
by GEN. CHAS. G. DAWES 


Authentic contemporary ac- 
count of the incidents, im- 
pressions and attitudes toward 
the great post-war problem. 
(Forewords by Lord Stamp 
and Dr. Bruening.) $5.00 


THE WAY 
FORWARD: 
The American Trade 
Agreements Program 
by FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


An intimate picture of the 
reason for adoption of the 
program, its nature and pur- 
poses, how it operates, how it 
touches the American people, 
the results obtained. $2.75 


ALASKA: 
A Guide to 
the Last Frontier 
by MERLE COLBY 


All the traveller or the stay- 
at-home tourist needs to know, 
and much more, is in this vol- 
ume, the most comprehensive 
book about Alaska yet in 


print. $3.00 


NO 
COMPROMISE: 
The Conflict Between 
Two Worlds 
by MELVIN RADER 


Here is the first book that has 
approached the issue of Fas- 
cism from the standpoint of 
the philosopher. Superbly doc- 
umented and in a style that 


$3.50 


compels attention. 
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®@ Your personality is judged by your every- 
day conversation. Whatever you say can 
and always should reflect your real abilities: 
Are you sure you make a good impression 
every time you talk? 

@ In your conversation lies the opportu- 
nity for social and business advancement 
—new friendships—new contacts— 
larity—promotion—#in short, SUCCESS. 
@ You may have this booklet FREE. It 
describes in detail a simple and practical 
method for self-training in conversation 
—in your own heme. 

This unique method is 
heartily endorsed by 
leading educators. 

@ Acquire ease and skill 
in conversation. This 
booklet tells you how. 
Mail coupon or write to 
Conversation Institute, 
Dept. 116-C,3601 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Lil. 
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Conversation Institute 
Dept. 116-C, 3601 Michigan Boulevard 
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Please send me your free booklet “Adventures 
in Conversation.” 
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seams and ragged edges showing, a chink 
of missing evidence now and then. All of 
which adds greatly to the reader’s fun 
and gives his book its leisured charm. 


We've been dealing from the 
bottom of the pile every time it came to 
Michael A. Shadid’s autobiography, A 
Doctor for the People — and we were all 
wrong. This is not just another genial 
volume of medical memoirs. It is the swift, 
sometimes too close-cropped, but always 
interesting story of a man with an idea 
and the drive to carry it out. 

After almost thirty years’ practice in 
small, poor communities, Dr. Shadid de- 
cided that both physicians and patients 
could profit by a co-operative hospital 
plan. The patients agreed, and the first 
building in Elk City, Oklahoma, was soon 
financed. From that day on the hospital 
has been a target for those of the profes- 
sion who see a socialized-medicine war 
just around every corner. 

But the snipers still haven’t picked Dr. 
Shadid off. Chiefly through his will and 
good sense, the Elk City hospital provides 
two thousand Oklahoma families with full 
medical care for twenty-five dollars per 
year per family. This includes everything 
from filling teeth to performing difficult 
operations. The project continues to look 
like a barricade in the street to opposition 
doctors but also it works with surprisingly 
few complaints. 


Tus good Queen Bess in her time sent 
shoals of explorers to seek the northwest 
passage to the Orient, and there’s a kind 
of symbolic justice when today women 
finally help make that sea route prac- 
ticable. Quite as thrilling as the Eliza- 
bethan yarn spinners could have wished 
is I Went to the Soviet Arctic. by Ruth 
Gruber. 

The first foreign woman — indeed the 
first foreign journalist — ever to pene- 
trate that turbulent frontier, she was sent 
on a special assignment. The New York 
Herald Tribune wanted her to find out 
what Russian women were up to, and as 
its correspondent she had no pro-Soviet 
ax to grind. She merely wrote what she 
saw in her intensive study of new and 
hopeful people in a new land. 

Echoes of our own frontier make a 
counterpoint to the aggressive harmonies 
of the Arctic city, Igarka, which was her 
headquarters. Here she found whole 
farms under glass, modern interiors, elec- 
tricity. And she found women everywhere 
busy, important, and happy people. As 
weather observers, officers on boats, 
political leaders, printers, scientists, they 
are men’s equals even in earning power, 
which seems from Miss Gruber’s report 
to be considerable. This is not to say that 
she liked everything that she found along 
the way. The absence of plumbing and 
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1. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERS 


by Robert Hillyer 


A handbook on versification that has long been needs 
by poets and teachers. It treats not _ the fundamenui 
elements of verse — diction, imagery, the music of work 
the various kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, ai 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French forms- 
but also the bases of criticism of verse. 


2. THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by Samuel G. Houghton 


“Those who write or wish to write will find useful Ty 
Writer’s Handbook. While there is plenty of hard 
advice for the money maker, this k has a wider 
more criticism and better ideals than most books of te 
kind.” Saturday Review of Literature. $3.9 


3. SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT by Elliott Blackiston 


Precise, practical instruction in each phase of the shor 
story — theme, plot, mood, characterization, etc. It iss 
necessity for the beginner; ret writers farther along th 
road to successful authorship, who are not finding: 
market for all of their work, will find in this book may 
practical suggestions. $2.8 


4. THENOVELINCONTEMPORARY " 
LIFE by Storm Jameson 


A stimulating and well-written essay on the positio 
of the novelist in relation to the practical world. $.75 












5. THE TECHNIQUE OF NOVEL 
WRITING by Basil Hogarth 


An intelligent attempt to indicate and to analyze th 
component elements of the modern novel, to reduce the 
writing of a novel to a definite literary exercise, and 
consider such of the technical processes as can be divine 
from a study of the most representative of contemporaf 
novelists. 2 


6. How TO REVISE YOUR OW 
STORIES by Anne Hamilton 


With a series of pointed questions and answers, Ass 
Hamilton supplies a working method for the self-analy 
a short story, and provides a formula for its effect? 
revision — especially with a view toward increasing 
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privacy fretted her. But friendship, ex- 
citement, and confidence that women have 
here found, a release from only Kiiche, 
Kirche, Kinder, give the book an emotional 
unity. That quality is something of a 
bonus in a book already blessed with 
notable qualities of objectivity and fresh- 
ness and charm. 


Tue experiences of an American 
Quaker family in another part of Soviet 
Russia are recorded in We Didn’t Ask 
Utopia, by Harry and Rebecca Timbres. 
An authority on malaria, Dr. Timbres 
offered to help clean up a huge mosquito- 
infested swampland near Kazan. With his 
wife and two children he lived in and be- 
came part of a curious and fascinating 
community. Primitive folkways and ex- 
treme scientific and political sophistica- 
tion are mingled — often very amusingly 
—all through their story, as are red tape 
and efficiency, troubles as well as ful- 
fillments. 

When Dr. Timbres died of typhus, the 
Russians lost a sensitive and sympathetic 
helper in their vast national health plan. 
He had vitality and warmth and an 
abundant faith which account both for 
his successful work and for the enormously 
appealing quality of the book. Made up as 
it is of the Timbres’ letters, notes, and 
diaries, it is spontaneous and honest, with 
touches of poetry; and you won’t be able 
to read it unmoved. 



























Taz conveyor-belt system has come 
toanother important industry. Espionage, 
which until recently was an arts-and- 
crafts matter, now goes into mass produc- 
tion says Joseph Gollomb in his Armies of 
Spies. The proof he offers is mighty sol- 
emn, in spite of the brisk and engaging 
way he has of dealing with gruesome 
facts. Some of the good old-fashioned 
Blonely adventure survives, to be sure, in 
his tale of Mme. de Littke, the lovely 
Polish secret agent who always wore 
gloves to conceal her too expressive hands. 
But the stories the author tells of whole- 
sale spying in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Spain could never have been invented 
sm by a “whodunit” writer, and there’s very 
little romance in the hordes of supposed 
postmen and street sweepers who turned 
up in Nazi uniform to make arrests when 
the swastika moved in. 

Mr. Gollomb is the only American jour- 
nalist ever to get past certain doors in 
Scotland Yard, in the French Sfreté and 
detective schools, and a lot of other under- 
cover agencies. All his amazing informa- 
tion is assembled with confidence and 
matic emphasis; and his chapter on 
he Cagoulards episode in France, which 

reconstructs in detail, is alone worth 
he price of admission. 


M. L. ELTING 
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MERCURY BOOKS are selected from thousands of novels published for 
their pace, excitement, and literary merit. Large editions and high-speed 
presses keep production cost down to a minimum. Publishers and authors 
cooperate by accepting low royalties. Word-of-mouth advertising does 
most of the selling. Result: a stirring book at the astonishing price of only 
25c. The supply of these titles is limited. You may order one copy at 25c — 
or all 18 for $4.50, but mail the coupon today. 


2 Everything Is Thunder — 

J. L. Hardy. The late O. O. 
McIntyre called this “the most 
absorbing book I’ve read in five 
years’’—a story of the daring 
escape of a British officer from a 
German prison camp and the gal- 
lant little German streetwalker 
who befriended him. 


3 Thirteen Steps — Whitman 

Chambers. A startling, fast- 
moving story of metropolitan life 
—with a brain-twisting plot, a 
violent love story, a breathless 
murder trial, all set against the 
realistic background of the press 
room. 


4 Company K— William, 

March. An unforgettable col- 
lection of personal experiences 
woven into a single, powerful, 
vibrant, moving drama of the 
Great War. 


5 Thieves Like Us — Edward 

Anderson. The thrill-packed 
novel of a fugitive from justice 
and the girl who chanced death 
with him through days and nights 
of haunting terror. 


6 Weeping Is For Women — 

Donald Barr Chidsey. The en- 
grossing story of what an illicit 
love affair did to the plans of a 
life-time. 


7 Diamond Jim Brady — 

Parker Morell. The robust, 
scandalous, fascinating life of the 
fabulous playboy — the incredi- 
ble adventures of one of the most 
bizarre characters in American 
history. 


8 Hot Saturday— With un- 
erring delicacy Harvey Fer- 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If, when you have read some or 
all of these books, you are not 
entirely satisfied, simply return 
them within five days and we will 
promptly refund your money. 
Order now while the supply lasts. 
All 18 books $4.50—any 12 
books $3.00 — any 8 books $2.00 
—any 4 books $1.00. Single 
copies 25¢e each. Each group of 
four books will be packed in a 
handsome library case. 
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gusson probes the eternal problem 
of womankind. 


9 Criss-Cross— Don Tracy 

picks his characters from the 
underworld, and gives us a fast- 
moving story of love, intrigue and 
murder. 


10 The General — C. S. For- 

ester. A vitriolic novel of ro- 
mantic bravery—and at the 
same time an inside story of war. 


11 Mantrap — Sinclair Lewis. 

The story of a little fire- 
brand manicurist who finds Mfe 
with her trapper husband among 
the Cree Indians unbearable. She 
sees a way out when a New York 
attorney on his first camping trip 
is brought to her home. 


12 I Cover The Waterfront — 

Max Miller's famous book 
containing his wise, witty, maca- 
bre tales of the Frisco docks. 


“Get the book and read it . . . for 
humor, good sense, wisdom and 
entertainment.’*’ — Burton 
Rascoe. 


13 To The Vanquished — 
I. A. R. Wylie. Every mo- 
ment of reading seethes with the 
excitement of crushing events — 
of men drunk with power and the 
degradation they bring. An ex- 
traordinary chronicle of young 
love during the rise of Hitler. 


14 Death In The Deep South 

—— Wherever suspicion, prej- 
udice and ignorance poison popu- 
lar judgment, there are sown the 
seeds of lynch law...as Ward 
Greene knows well...and tells 
well. The trial of the accused 
murderer fanned into flame all 


the elements of vagrant, mis- 
chievous criminality always lurk- 
ing.in the mob. You can feel the 
insidious thing fester as the story 
unfolds. 


1 Indelible — Elliot H. Paul. 

A stirring novel about a 
young musician's passion for a 
girl violinist. A poignant story of 
original humor and striking 
tragedy. 


16 Once Too Often — Whit- 
man Chambers, author of the 
popular “‘Thirteen Steps.’ A fast- 
moving story of a successful lady 
columnist, whose blonde loveli- 
ness and predatory instincts lead 
her to believe that she can get 
away with anything in a man’s 
world. But she traded once too 
often on her fascinating beauty. 


17 The Prodigal Parents — 

If you are a father or a 
mother with young or grown-up 
children; if you are a young man 
or a young woman looking into 
the bewildering world beyond the 
shelter of parents or college; if 
you are curious about human 
problems today — Sinclair Lewés’ 
latest novel will absorb you and 
entertain you. 


18 The Loving Spirit— 

Daphne Du Maurier, author 
of the sensational best-seller, 
“Rebecca.” A poignant novel of 
the men and women of one family 
who loved and hated fiercely but 
found peace in each other. 


19 East Wind: West Wind — 

Pearl S. Buck. This poignant 
novel by the author of “The 
Good Earth” tells a fascinating 
story of conflict between the old 
and new China. 
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